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THE YOUNG CHIEF’S FIRST RIDE. 


Youne scion of honor—fair child of a race, 

Whose sires, from the records of Old Albyn trace 

Their lineage, their birthright, their fame and their 
power, 

Since first on their hills, the heath waved its flower. 

Thou drop from the fount of a true highland heart, 

Whose current from honor did never depart— 

Thou sapling that’s sprung from a firm mountain pine: 

Round thy form may the halo of liberty shine, 

Untarnished thy honor—unsullied thy truth— 

A shield of the helpless—dispenser of ruth. 


Ay, smile in thy innocence, beautiful child ! 

The ruddiest rose of thy own native wild, 

Is pale to thy cheek—and the lily must bow 

To the stainless and beautiful plane of thy brow ; 

Not brighter the light of the star in the sky, 

Than the blue flashing glance of thy young eagle eye, 
Not the flower of the furze in the zephyr’s caress, 
Can match with the hue of thy golden rich tress, 

As proudly thou amblest o’er mountain and dale, 
Thou gallant young Donald, true son of the Gael! 


The fond vassal gazes—his locks snowy white— 
On the son of his chieftain with pride and delight, 
And craves from his God that yet his old eyes 
May behold his young master to manhood arise ; 
Like that sire, may his heart cling aye to his clan, 
The fearless in batthe—in mercy a man, 

And never, oh, never, his highland soul bend, 

To the rule of the Saxon, or law of their land, 
But proudly and bravely in liberty rove, 


The lord of the mountain, of forest and grove. 


The bloodhound, with instinct, regards the blithe boy, 
And silently joins in his innocent joy, 
And the stout shaggy courser is prancing with pride, 
As he shared in the mirth of the chieftain’s first ride, 
While his little rough guardians and mates of his play, 
Are barking and botnding before him away. 
Their voices have startled the deer from his lair, 
And the eagle is screaming aloft in the air. 
Oh! group of affection—life’s picture all bright— 
Youth, Age, dumb fidelity—soul-stirring sight. 


Oh! blest be thy parents, my bonnie young flower, 

Thou rose-bud of beauty—the pride of their bower ; 

May the dew of their love, and the light of their eye, 

Cause thy leaves to expand in liberty’s sky, 

And like thy own thistle on crag, vale, or wold, 

Be thy courage as stern, and thy bearing as bold ; 

May the deeds of thy sire nerve thy heart and thy hand, 

To guard and to cherish thy dear native land, 

And sooner the coronach swell for thy death, 

Than to live in the taint of tyranny’s breath. R. H. 
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Alas! alas, my good old tree! 
A fatal change is past on thee ; 
And now thy aged form I see 

All helpless, lying low ! 
The rending tempest, in his flight, 
*Mid darkness of the wintry night, 
Hath struck thee, passing in his might, 


And felled thee at a blow. 


And never more the blooming spring, 
Shall, to thy boughs rich verdure bring, 
Or her gay birds, to flit and sing 
Where their first plumage grew ! 
For thou, so long, so fondly made 
My eye’s delight—my summer shade, 
Here, as a lifeless king, art laid 
In state, for all to view. 


Thy noble trunk and reverend head, 
Defined on that cold, snow-white bed ; 
And those old arms so lowly spread, 
Thy hopelessness declare. 
Thy roots, in earth concealed so long— 
That struck so deep, with hold so strong, 
Upturned with many a broken prong, 
Are quivering high in air. 


But yester-eve, I saw thee stand, 
With lofty front—with aspect grand, 
Where thou hadst braved the ruthless hand 
Of time, and spread, and towered, 
And stood the rain, the hail, the blast, 
’Till more than hundred years had passed, 
To fall so suddenly at last, 
For ever overpowered ! 


Yet while I sadly ponder o’er 

What now thou art, and wast before, 

Though sighs should rise, and tears should pour 
Like summer winds and rain, 

Not all the sighs and drops of grief, 

Can bring to thee one bud or leaf; 

Thou liest so like a stricken chief, 
By one swift arrow slain. 


But may’st thou prove an emblem true, 

Of what the spoiler’s hand shall do 

With one who, pensive, here would view 
A shadowy type in thee ! 

Let not the conqueror piecemeal slay, 

With power by power, in slow decay; 

But strike, and all in ashes lay ! 
Farewell, my good old Tree. 
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A TALE OF QUEEN MARY'S TIME. i 
i 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


In the recess of a large gothic window in her favorite | 
apartment, stood Mary, the first female Sovereign of || 
England. Above and around her, towered the turrets || 
of Windsor Castle, and below, as far as the eye 
could reach, stretched the royal park, garbed magnifi- | 
cently in its wealth of summer leaves. Here and there, | 
beneath clumps of stately trees, might be seen compa- |) 
nies of spotted deer, gazing about through the leafy | 
glades of the park, or lying idly on the rich greensward, | 
with their delicate hoofs gathered underneath them, and ] 
their graceful heads now and then lifted to the rustling || 
sound of the leaves, or to the leap of a neighboring herd 
as it frolicked among the thicket, or bounded across the 
majestic avenue of oaks which, even to this day, inter- 
cept the Windsor Park as with a rampart of heaving 
foliage. Beautiful, cool and quiet was the scene; a 
pure heart would have been made better by gazing upon |! 
it, kindled up, as it was, with the arrowy gold of a 
summer twilight. But Mary, who might have dwelt | 
upon it all but as a lovely fragment of the great kingdom | 
which owned her its mistress, stood discontented and j) 





restless, gazing earnestly toward the avenue of oaks, as 
if anxious for the appearance of some desired object. || 
Her narrow forehead was contracted with an iron frown, 
and her thin lips were compressed, ’till the feminine || 
curve which, at times, formed the redeeming feature of 
her harsh face, was lost in a cold and rigid expression || 
of deliberate malice. There was anger in her small grey || 
eyes, and in the heavy brows lowering darkly above them 1 
—not the indignation of a bold, generous spirit, excited | 
to wrath, but the dull, malignant sullenness of a bad | 
heart and a narrow intellect, aroused to jealousy of the | 
Spanish husband, who was alike the object of her 
childish fondness, and her country’s hate. For more || 
than an hour she had been gazing down upon the park, | 
her face changing and working with evil passions. The || 
light shed through the upper part of the window, which i 
was gorgeously stained with the precious dies of past || 
ages, fell over her person as if filtered through vases 
filled with mingled wine and molten gold. The heavy | 
jewels which studded her stomacher, and flashed evar 
the small withered hands, folded, and yet working rest- | 
lessly on her bosom, gave back each subdued ray as if 
touched with hidden fire, and she stood in the blazonry |) 
of her queenly state, gazing earnestly down upon the | 
avenue, her face changing with wrathful passions, ’till || 
she seemed more like a spirit in the torment of a mate-| 
rial flame, than the sovereign lady of a great kingdom, || 
or a wife waiting the approach of her husband. | 

The light was dying amid the armorial bearings of her 
family, carved in the dark oaken frame-work over the | 
window, and fell more dimly through the stained glass, || 
when her anxious watch was rewarded by the appear- 
ance of a tall form, wearing a Spanish cap and feather, |! 
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and shrouded in a sad-colored cloak, which came some- 
what hurriedly from the densely piled shadows of the 
avenue. He passed through a private gateway, used 
only by the royal inmates of the castle, and ascended to 
a terrace just beneath the window where Mary was 
Something like an expression of pleasure 
brightened the Queen’s face, but the haughty personage 
passed on to his own apartments without casting one 
glance toward the window where she was standing. 
Again her brow became heavy with frowns, and with a 
fretful exclamation she turned from the window. After 
pacing the room unquietly for a time, she suddenly 
paused before a mirror set in a heavy frame-work of 
ebony, embossed with silver and pearl, which Philip 
had brought her, as a marriage gift, from the continent. 
Mary glanced anxiously at the worn features reflected 
therein, and again her brow was clouded with renewed 
discontent. Not all the light of her queenly jewels, or 
the gleam of the velvet robe, falling in rich drapery 
about her person, could, even to her partial judgment, 
conceal the ravages which time and an evil temper had 
made on her features. With an impatient gesture she 
snatched at the band of rubies woven in the dark, lus- 
treless hair which, according to the fashion of the time, 


| was drawn sheer back from her meager face, and knot- 


ted on the crown of her ill-formed head. 

“‘ Out upon the tyring wench !”” she muttered, angrily 
twisting one end of the string on which the gems were 
threaded, round her finger, and striving rudely to 
unbraid it, ‘‘ out upon the wench—we have marked her 
wiles—ay—ay, she would win the eyes of our princely 
consort from his liege lady, to her milky features. By 
our lady, she had better see to her behavior, or her stay 
in this our castle, may chance to be more brief than she 
dreams of.’’ Again she began to pace the room, mut- 
tering fiercely as she walked. ‘ This morning it was, 
when she shook her knotted ringlets loose in his pre- 
sence, that he might see their wealth and brightness. 
We marked it all—the kindling of his eyes, and the 
crimson blush with which she strove to cast the blame 
on her diamond bodkin, which, forsooth was all too frail 
for her abundant tresses. By the mass! at this rate 
our royal crown would soon prove too light for her brazen 
forehead.”” Again Mary paused before the mirror. 
** It is easily guessed why our locks are sit in this guise, 
and why she is so chary of the gold powder which we 
have provided at such cost,” she said. ‘‘ She would 
not that the grey tinge which, of late, has fallen on our 
head like a mildew, methinks, should be concealed by 
its lustre. This comes of lifting a wench to a place of 
trust about our person. Philip would have it so—oh, 
‘tis well—’tis very well contrived ; we see it all, now, 
and will be wary. Let her but lift her eyes to his face, 
or blush beneath his gaze again as she did this morning 
—let her prove careless in the adornment of our person, 
even to the twisting of a hair awry and she may chance 
to be cared for ; our trusty servant, Romer, has planted 
stakes and kindled faggots for more dainty limbs than 
her’s, ere now.” 

Thus muttering her evil thoughts, as it were, to the 
lowering image reflected from the mirror plate, Mary, in 
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awkwardly striving to arrange her hair, only entangled 
it more comp!ctely among the rubies, and brushed off 
the powder, the scant portion of which, already excited 
her anger, with the point lace which hung profusely 
from the sleeves of her robe. 

“We must summon her at last,”’ she exclaimed, 
angrily dropping her hands from their fruitless efforts. 
“Yet it irks our very heart to feel her dainty fingers 
working about our person, as if they had been bred to 
gentle service from her girlhood. The daughter of 
our retainer—the—ha! Yonder she comes through 
It is well—ke came thence but a 
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the private postern. | 
moment since. It is very well 

In the working of her evil jealousy, Mary had forsa- |; 
ken the mirror, and with dishevelled hair and disturbed ! 
features, hurried to the window just as a fair young girl, ! 
wrapped in a summer mantle, with the hood partially || 


drawn over her face, passed out of the park from the 


i] 
\| 
, P ‘ : i] 
direction whence the cavalier had come. She came 
through the postern, and ascending the terrace, hurried | 


i} 
forward as one under some strong excitement. As she | 
raised her eyes to the casement where Mary was stand- | 
ing, a flush of crimson started like lightning to her face 


—a small white hand was nervously put forth from the 


so as entirely to conceal her features. Mary snatched || 
the golden bird-call suspended over her bosom by a/|| 
heavy chain, with a force that ground the rough gold |, 


against her neck, and blew three sharp notes, which 1 
sounded through the apartment like the cry of an angry } 
falcon. Some few moments she waited, and then again | 
the call was repeated louder and more sharply than at || 
first. Scarcely had the sound died away, when the rich, | 
massive tapestry which hung over the walls of the room | 
like a cloud of woven foliage, was flung back at the | 
farther extremity, revealing an open door and an oratory | 
beyond. 

In a recess opposite the door, a smal] lamp of filagree 
silver shed its light over hangings of sable velvet, and 
amid their folds tiny stars of the same chaste metal, 1 
gleamed out with a pure and subdued brightness. || 
Beneath the lamp was a hassock fringed and spotted in 
like manner, and within its clear pearly light stood a 
pedestal and cross of polished ebony, to which an image 
of our Saviour, exquisite in its proportions, and in the 
shade of meek suffering betrayed by the bent head and | 
There was some- 


| 


HI 
| 
{| 


the relaxed limbs, was suspended. 
thing thrillingly solemn in the gentle light which fell as | 
if from the heart of a great pearl, over that image of | 
divine suffering—something tranquil and heavenly in the | 
mingled gloom and light of the little place. It was | 
all in painful contrast to the picture of fierce passion 

betrayed by the woman at whose call it had been re- | 
vealed. Her eyes were bent eagerly—not on the holy | 
quiet of that spot which should have been a place of || 
prayer, but on the form of a pale man in a priest's | 
gown and cowl, who had drawn aside the tapestry, | 
and with a soft, noiseless step, glided a few paces | 
into the room. There, with his hands crossed, and | 
folded within the loose sleeves of his gown, he stood | 
meekly gazing on the floor as if waiting to learn why he | 





had been thus peremptorily summoned from his devo- 
tions. 

“What would’st thou with me, daughter?” he said, 
at last, as the Queen came toward him, lifting his large 
black eyes to her lowering face a moment, and then 
casting them down again as if to conceal the smothered 
energies that lay beaming in their depths, like light- 
ning pent up in the folds of a thunder-cloud. ‘“‘ Speak, 
daughter, why art thou thus disturbed?” 

‘“‘ Father,” said the Queen, clasping her hands almost 
fiercely, and bending her eyes upon his composed 
features, “‘ father, dost thou bear in mind that some days 


/ago when we knelt at the confessional, poor sinful mor- 


tals that we are—dost thou remember our suspicions 
touching Alice Copley, the baker’s daughter, whom, to 
gratify our consort’s wish, was advanced to a station 
near our person ?” 

Mary paused as if expecting some answer, but the 
priest merely bent his head, and as if exasperated by 
his silence, she went on in a voice which gradually con- 


| centrated itself in a tone of uncontrollable passion—her 


high reverence for the priesthood, seemed lost in a flood 
of bitter and vindictive feelings. 

‘“‘ Even now,” she said, laying her hand on his folded 
arms in the energy of her language; “ even now our 
eyes saw the pal-pert wench, as she came stealthily 
from the park in the very footsteps of King Philip. 
Through our private postern she came, and up on the 
terrace beneath our very window. She would have 
concealed her face, but it was in vain; our suspicion 
would have penetrated through her disguise, though she 
had been cased in iron.” 

“If I mistake not,” said the priest, in a voice whose 


| cold calm tones fell softly upon the air after her vindic- 


tive accents, “if I mistake not, daughter, the maiden 
passed me but now in the corridor leading to King 


Philip’s apartment. A fair creature to look upon—is 


she not? with soft, sinful eyes, and lips that it be- 


seemeth not a son of the church to think upon,” 

“From Philip’s apartment—from the King’s. cham- 
ber ?”’ almost shrieked the Queen; “ and has it already 
Here, in our own royal castle, do they 
lonely have passages. Thy counsel, holy father—teach 
us how to rid our palace of this graceless minion, and 
the first honor in Mary’s gift is thine !” 

What counsel would the Queen of England ask—is 


come to this ? 


_she not all powerful in her own realm? she has but to 


command, and the maiden is driven from her presence,” 
said the priest, quietly. 

“ Ay, that she might return within the town, or go 
up to London, where Philip could seek her at his will 
—nay, father, she must be more silently cared for. We 
dare not wreak our just vengeance on the minion with- 
out his assent. It was but yesterday, good father—but 
yesterday, that for crossing his will in a thing of lightest 
moment, he threatened to return to Spain, and leave us 
here to the solitary government of our realm. We dare 
not act as beseemeth a free Queen and a wronged wife, 
so think thou for us, holy father. Hath the law or the 
church no power to crush her without our seeming iater 
position ?”’ 
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“What proof have we that the fair maiden may not || 
have descended to the park for other purposes than to | 
give his highness a meeting !”’ inquired the priest calmly | 
lifting his eyes to the Queen’s face. ‘“‘ A court, ecclesi- 
astical or civil, will require evidence of guilt, or proofs 


of heresy, before they can act in a matter which—but | 


that it appertains to thy peace of mind, daughter, might 
be deemed of slight moment.” 
“Of slight moment—ha! 
their liege queen is shackled down like a common serf 
in her father’s castle—that her crown and sceptre are | 
but baubles, which her husband wields to the silent ad- || 
vancement of his own power and vices. It irks us to 
say this of him, but to thee, holy father, it should not be 
Though we brought a kingdom in dower to 


Is it a slight thing that 


concealed. 
Prince Philip, he hath ever paid more gentle court to | 
the ladies about our person, than to our royal self, his 
wife, and England’s Queen, though we be. And as for 
this Alice Copley—this milk-faced menial whose atten- 
dance 
words are scarce withheld from her 


He seldom seeks our chamber, save at 


he has forced upon us, his soft glances and tender 
even 
presence. 
times when she is sure to be in attendance, and then 
sits hours together, with his eyes fixed on her as she || 
moves about, and his voice often so stern to us, softens || 
and becomes humble whenever he addresses her.”’ 

* But the m 
this weight of princely admiration ?” 


aiden—how does she bear herself under 


said the priest. 


“« How, but as a low-born creature, like her, might be || f 


expected to receive the homage of a man so brave in 
his beauty, and withal so princely in his bearing. At || 
first she smiled, and cast down her eyes timidly when || 


his were dwelling upon them; then she began to blush 


and turn her head away in seeming anger; it was but 


seeming, and, of late, we have often seen a cold, scorn- | 


ful smile upon her lips when his eyes have dweit long 
and steadily upon her, as if she knew her power to be | 
so well founded, that she dared to brave the eagle, | 
glance for glance. She 
less has she become, nor does she cast down her eyes as 


| 


never blushes now, so shame- | 


| 
was her former wont, but returns his gaze with a clear | 
unwavering eye, as if there were no guile, or, perchance, | 
too much in her heart. Proudly we have seen her re- | 
turn his courteous greetings—ay, as if she had been his || 
Queen, and felt all the high dignity at her heart, while | 
his proud eye has sunk abashed beneath the influence || 
of that strange proud smile which curls her lips ever 


} 


and anon, as if she were born and bred to palaces and | 


”? 


power. Is not this some proof of guilt, father. 


“ Of his, perchance,” 
eyes again to the floor. 


muttered the priest, levelling his 


The words were very low, and 


no ear but that of a jealous, angry woman, could have | 


eaught their meaning, but Mary answered eagerly and 
with a burst of fierce indignation. 

“ Of his, and not of hers? Think ye, holy father, 
that Prinee Philip could sue in vain to any woman, and | 
of all others, to a poor adventuress—he, the most stately | 
and graceful cavalier of old Spain ?” 

The least possible indication of a smile passed over 
the thin lips of the priest, but it was concealed by the 
position of his bent head, and Mary went on. 


in our very | 


i 
| | 
ti 


j 


| 
|| an 


“Tell us, father,” 
| wrath and entreaty, “is there nothing in all this, which, 


she said, in a voice of mingled 


| if cunningly used, may work the minion’s downfall, and 


| ourself escape Philip’s censure? Rid us of this plague, 


| and thy advancement is certain.”’ 


The priest.stood pondering for the space of a minute, 
|| with his eyes bent on the floor, and his hands still folded 


i 
|| and motionless. 


Mary was silent, but fixed a keen gaze 
i on his still and marble-like features, as if she hoped to 
| gather something of what was passing within, from the 
|| expression of a face that had been schooled in every 
_lineament to the rigidity of stone. There was a strange 
|contrast in the passionate eagerness betrayed in her 


features, and the cold, deathly composure of his, and 


yet that pale, intellectual face, was one over which 
|| passions fierce and terrible must, sooner or later, have 
| kindled. 


| froze *n it to the expression which it bore ; his meekness 


Nothing but the power of a strong mind had 


was that of a tamed lion, not of a humble Christian. 
“* Daughter,” 
slowly to her face, ‘‘ without the sanction of the Queen, 


he said, at length, raising his eyes 


openly and fearlessly expressed, there is no court in 
England would dare to interfere with one it was King 
_ Philip’ s pleasure to protect ; but the church, that hath a 
power which none may gainsay. Is the maiden firm 
in our holy faith—does she acknowledge the actual 


presence? Methinks I have heard it whispered among 


| 
the servitors in the household, that the man, Copley, her 


It shall be 


May it please your grace to send this 


H 2 
I 
i father, hath demurred somewhat of late. 
\ sem mto. 
| light maiden to my private oratory? I will question 
| her on the points of doctrine most disputed in this sinful 
| kingdom. Meantime rest in peace, daughter; it were 
strange if power lay not within the church to protect 
the Queen from a menial’s presence.” 


| 
| 


** We will send her, one father, but see to it that she 


| is questioned closely,” exclaimed Mary, her small eyes 
lighting up with serpent-like malice. 

“Fear not; she shall be duly pressed on all disputed 
| points; if she falter or swerve but in the sounding of a 
word—”’ 

“Plant thou a stake for her 
“ Thy Queen hath little power with the holy 


pontiff, if a cardinal]’s hat be not the recompense of such 


,” interrupted Mary, 


eagerly. 
meantime, 


service. As an earnest of our future bounty, 


‘take thou the forfeit living, now left vacant by the late 


5? 


| execution in Heathfield.” 


A faint gleam shot athwart the priest’s high forehead 
/as he bent his head, but before his face was lifted to a 


i! . . ° . 
level with the Queen’s, it was again expressionless as 


that of a statue. 

“ Rest content, daughter,” he said, blandly; “ send 
the maiden to our oratory, and fear nothing.” 

“But be wary that Philip suspect not of our conni- 
vance,” said Mary, apprehensively ; ‘‘ be cautious as a 
serpent, father—strike sure, or not at all.” 

“ Fear not my zeal in your highness’ cause,” said the 
|| priest, and, with a cold inclination of the head, he 
| turned away, glided noiselessly across the oaken floor, 
d disappeared through a private door leading from 
| the Queen’s oratory. 


| 
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Mary stood gazing after him ‘till the tapestry fell 
together with a rushing sound; then she lifted the bird- 
call to her lips as if about to blow a summons, but drop- 
ped it slowly from her hand as if forgetful of her inten- 
tion. For several minutes she paced slowly up and 
down the apartment, now dusky with the purple gloom 
of twilight. A bitter smile, full of malicious triumph, 
gleamed in her eye, and curled her thin lips, which was 


painful to look upon. At length she again lifted the 





bird-call, and blowing a clear, deliberate summons, sat 
down by a massive table of polished oak, and leaning 
her head upon it, seemed lost in tracing the quaint devi- 
ces inlaid over its surface, with gold and ivory, by some 
foreign artisan. She sat several moments, pondering, 
as it seemed, on the rare workmanship beneath her 
gaze, when the tapestry, opposite that through which 
the priest had entered, was slowly parted as if by some 
reluctant hand, and a beautiful girl presented herself in 
the opening. 

Mary, without changing the position of her head, 
turned her eyes with a quick glance toward the intru- 


der, and dropped them to the table again, and remained 
apparently unconscious of her presence. The girl was 
young, fair, and exceedingly pale, but this seemed the 


result of agitation, rather than a fault of nature, for, 


around her soft blue eyes a slight rose tinge was percep- || 


tibly fading away, as if she had been recently weeping, 
and her features were of that oval and exquisite pro- 
portion which usually bear upon their surface the most 
delicate and beautiful bloom in nature. Her dress, 
though unadorned, was rich in its material, and partook 
somewhat of the Spanish fashion, a costume which 
Mary had partially introduced among her attendants, 
more from a wish to gratify the imperious Philip, than 
from a love for the dress which she might be sup- 


posed to have inherited from her mother; her long | 


golden hair was swept entirely back from her forehead, 
and confined at the back of her head in a heavy knot. 





A golden bodkin, headed by a single diamond of exceed- 
ing brilliancy, the only jewel about her fair person, 
was thrust through this rich mass of hair, and two or 
three long silken ringlets, escaped therefrom, one of 
which lay like a wave of spun gold on the round white 


shoulder, now more than commonly exposed, as it}, 


seemed, by some recent and neglected derangement of | 
her dress, 

The Queen still seemed unconscious of her presence, 
and after standing for a moment holding back the tapes- 
try with her small fair hand, the beautful girl withdrew 
her grasp, and allowed its heavy folds to sweep together 
again. Then moving across the room, she knelt timidly 
down at Mary’s feet. 


“Did your grace summon me ?”’ she inquired, after 


remaining unnoticed in her humble but graceful position 
for an unwonted length of time. 

There was something low, rich, and gentle in that 
young creature’s voice, that would have thrilled any | 
heart, less hard than the Queen’s, with a touch of affec- | 
tion. It was anxious, but very sweet, and her beautiful | 
lips trembled like the leaves of a south sea rose stirred | 
by the wind. Even then there was a tremor in her 





frame, as if she were striving to subdue some hidden 
feelings of fear or sorrow. 

“* Ay, we required thy attendance some half hour ago, 
but thou wast roaming, forsooth—whither, minion— 
whither hast been?” said the Queen, turning sharply, 
and fixing her eyes on the round white shoulder which 
we have spoken of as more than ordinarily exposed. 
| Her thin lips became white as she gazed, and starting 
| up, she made a motion as if she would have spurned 
the girl from her feet, but with an effort of unusual self- 
command, she sat down again, and with her eyes still 
fixed on the distressed young creature, awaited her 





reply. 
“I did but step to—to the park,’’ said the poor girl, 
shuddering all over again, as with some painful recol- 





lection. 

““ And who was thy companion, girl, and whence is 
it that thy robe is broken loose, and rent thus from thy 
shoulder. Tell us why it is that thou appearest before 
thy Sovereign in the guise of a ranting gipsy woman ?” 

Alice Copley looked down upon her exposed shoul- 
der, and, with a painful blush, drew the edge of her 
_robe over it, but the materials which formed it, had, in 
'truth, been torn, as if by some violent hand, for they 
| were both firm and new, and she could not, with all her 
effort, properly arrange it. A fiendish smile curled the 
Queen’s lips as she witnessed her distressing embarrass- 
ment. That wicked smile at length gave way to a tor- 
rent of fierce and unwomanly invective. “ We know it all 
—all, minion, a/l—up, graceless, up from our feet, lest 
_we forget that we are a Queen, and spurn thee hence. 
Cut upon thee heretic and cast-away !” 
| The young girl started to her feet, and stood before 
| the enraged Queen, her pale lips trembling, her hands 
| clasped, and her large blue eyes surcharged with aston- 
ishment and terror. Mary glared upon her with one 
| foot advanced, and her withered hand clenched as if 
really tempted to commit the violence she threatened, 
'when the only door not concealed by the hangings on 
‘the wall, was quietly opened, and a dark-faced Spanish 
boy entered with a reserved air, which did not seem to 
‘arise from boyish awkwardness or timidity ; he addressed 
a few words to the Queen in his native language. 

When the door closed after the boy, Mary turned 
away from her shrinking attendant and walked hurriedly 
up and down the room, as if striving to calm her 
_purturbation. As she passed the window her face pale 
and distorted with passion gleamed upon her from its 

surface. She paused, put back the hair which her own 
rude hand had dishevelled, and seemed striving to 
smooth her brow and force her lips to a more gentle 
expression. At last she turned again to Alice Copley, 
where she stood pale and terrified in the dim light, and 
in a more subdued voice than she had yet used, bade her 
bring candles, that her person might be adorned for 
the visit which Philip’s page had thus unseasonably 


| announced. 

| Alice went forth, and soon returned bearing a taper 
in herhand. As its gleam fell upon her white face, even 
| Mary was startled with its expression. It was stern 
and calm, as with the indignation of a pure heart unjustly 
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trampled to the dust,—a still, settled show of strength, 
which sometimes springs to life in the young heart 
beneath the pressure of circumstance, creating a 
thorough transfiguration of character. It was an expres- 
sion that made the mean spirited Mary cower with a 
fear she could not understand. A dread that her ‘ill- 
treated attendant might expose her violence to Philip, 
and thereby drive him entirely from her, gradually crept 
to her heart, and her manner was almost abject as she 
spoke to her again. 

“We overlook thy fault this once, though in sooth 
such negligence deserves a more severe reprimand even 
than we almost take shame to ourself that we have given. 
Now, girl, see that our head gear be fitly arranged for the 
presence of our stately consort, we would not that he 
should find us in this guise.” 

Mary seated herself, and Alice without speaking a 
word or bending her head in acknowledgment of this 
relenting mood, went to a small dressing closet, brought 





the rosary motionless in her hands, with a single pearl 
suspended between her thumb and finger, and listened. 
The door opened, and with a constrained air, but with 
a tread imperious and haughty as that of an eastern 
monarch visiting his slave, Prince Philip entered the 
apartment. He did not even lift the plumed cap from 
his brow ’till he had advanced some paces into the room, 
and even then it seemed more in compliment to the pale 
girl who stood ir the window recess, rather than from 








forth the implements of her mistress’ toilet, and with a 
firm hand and steady composure, wreathed the ruby | 
braid afresh amid her hair, shook the required gold tinge | 
over it, and when her task was finished, stepped back to i 
the window recess, where she stood in all the outward || 
humility befitiing her station, with folded arms and eyes | 
cast to the flower. from the mere force of habit, but her 
brow seemed broader and her figure more erect than it 





about her face which shed a strange light over it as if, 


had ever done before, and there was a stern tranquillity 





the thought and expression of age had for the present | 
time mingled with the spirit of her youth. | 

Again Mary became restless. Visits from her more | 
youthful husband had of late become rare, and conse- | 


Like all | 


quently highly desired events in her existence. 
tyrants, when once forced to succumb to a more powerful 
or less scrupulous spirit than their own, she was undig- 
nified in her love and abject in her fear of Philip; to 
gratify his ambition, his bigotry, and his hate of the 
English, she hesitated at no act of cruelty or oppression, 
nay, would have crucified her whole nation. In 
return he hated and dispised a nature so much like his 
own, that, as in a distorted mirror, he only saw his true 


shadow there more hideously given back, from the 
warped and narrow medium through which it was 
reflected. With more intellect than Mary, he could 
detect and condemn faults in her, while pride, vanity, 
and ambition flung their drapery over like evils in his 
own heart, shutting out all knowledge of their enormity 
from himself, and all charity for those he detected in her. 

For more than half an hour Mary had been impatiently 
expecting the promised visit. With fretful and broken 
expressions of discontent at its delay, she moved about 
the room—paused to listen at the door—passed inte the 
oratory and back again without aim or motive, and at 
length threw herself petulently into a chair, and began to 
slip the great pearl beads of a rosary, which she had 
impatiently snatched from its cushion, eagerly through 
her fingers; like a wayward child, striving to quiet 
its own petulent temper with a familiar motion of the 
hands. 

At last there was a slight bustle without. 








Mary held 





thus,’ 
| burning and wet cheeks, and trying to stifle her tears. 
‘‘Oh! that I should live to be so insulted, and yet be 


any respect to his consort. 

It was true, Alice Copley’s eyes neither wavered nor 
drooped beneath his glance, though all the confidence of 
a king and the fire of his southern climate burned in 
their black depths. 
quiet dignity, that sent the blood to his swarthy forehead, 


She returned his glance with a cold 


and then quietly dropped her eyes to the floor again. 

Mary had started from her chair, and in defiance of all 
etiquette, walked forward to greet him; but, when she 
marked his demeanor, and saw that the look of her 
menial had a power to send the color to his temples, she 
stopped short, her own face grew red with scarcely 
suppressed rage, and in a voice that trembled with 
passion, spite of her effort at self-control, she bade Alice 
return to her own apartment. 

Philip seemed about to make some objection, but 
while he stood hesitating and somewhat confused, Alice 


| moved hastily from the window, lifted the tapestry, and 


disappeared. 

When Alice Copley left the Queen’s chamber, she 
went directly to her own apartment, and flinging herself 
in a chair, buried her face in her hands and wept long 


/and passionately. 


‘“‘He must not know of this—he must not see me 


’ she murmured, removing her hands from her 


compelled to keep it secret.” 


It was long before the poor girl could calm her ruffled 


feelings, but at last she arose, threw aside her robe with 


a gesture of abhorrence and replecing it with another, 


again resumed the light mantle which she had flung off 


on leaving the park. 


Drawing the hood over her face, 


she descended again to the terrace, and gliding cautiously 


along, sprang like a frightened fawn down the shadowy 


side of the oak avenue. 


A few 


It was a lovely night. 


tranquil stars were beaming in the sky, and the moonlight 


lay in a pearly mist amid the huge old trees and flickered 


of quivering silver. 
the park, and the echoes of her own light footsteps 
almost startled the young girl as she passed along. 
stopped suddenly, gathered the mantle over her face with 
a shudder, and looked timidly about. 


prove real. 
everything was perfectly tranquil in the park. Alice 


through their boughs ’till the dense shadows which they 
threw on the rich sward, were broken as with a network 


Everything was still as death within 
She 


The sound of a 


light footfall, seemingly not her own, had startled her. 
Her eyes flashed from beneath their covering with wild 
terror, and she listened breathless with apprehension, and 
with one small foot advanced for flight, should her fears 


Not even a breath of wind was stirring, and 
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was not easily convinced that the sound was a delusion, 
she peered among the dim trunks of the trees, up into 
the branches, and cast her startled eyes eagerly along 
the line of moonlight that paved the avenue as with flags 
of glittering silver. No living thing was in sight, and 
drawing a deep breath, she moved forward again, 
muttering—‘ It was a deer perchance, or it may be a 
vulture whetting his beak against a tree bough. Methinks 
the ugly birds should know by whose hands their banquets 
ere so well spread, for they haunt this spot more than 
ever.” With these words she moved swiftly along, but 
scarcely had she advanced a dozen paces when a slender, 
dark form glided from behind a tree, and followed after 
with footsteps so quick and noiseless that they seemed 
but beating time with her own. No misstep again 
aroused the young creature’s fears, though more than 
once the figure came out into the moonlight ’till the long 
black plumes in his cap gleamed and flaunted out like 
the wing of a flying bird. At length Alice left the 
avenue, and passed beneath the trees towards a small 
body of water, which Jay alone and tranquil, partly in 
shadow and partly breaking in glittering ripples beneath 
the quiet moon, bright and lovely as if a fragment of the 
blue heavens had nestled itself into the green bosom 
of our earth. At. that time, the beautiful Virginia 
water was only a broken and picturesque little pond, 
haunted by herons, cranes, and various other wild birds. 
It was a sweet neglected spot. Thickets in full flower 
entangled the banks, and isolated clumps of trees flung 
their irregular shadows almost to the centre of the pond. 
A small grassy promontory crested by a single clump of 
trees, shot some twenty paces into the glittering waters, 
as Alice caught sight of it, she quickened her pace, but 
scarcely had her shadow broken the moonlight on its 
broadest part, when a young man came eagerly from 
beneath the trees and flinging his arm round her waist, 
drew her, panting and breathless, within their shelter. 

“T feared you would be gone,’’ she said, modestly 
withdrawing herself from his arm, “‘ but where is my 
father, surely he would not leave me to meet you here, 
alone and at night?” 

“And wherefore not?” said the youth, smiling and 
drawing her again to his side. ‘‘Think you that the 
walls of Queen Mary’s castle yonder are a better safe- 
guard than the green trees or the blue skies of heaven? 
Is there a place on the broad earth where Alice Copley 
would not be safe with her affianced husband?” 

“Nay, Huntly, nay,” said Alice, laying her small hand 
onhis arm, and looking with her large earnest eyes into his 
face ; ‘‘in sooth I did not mean that, but I was terrified 
and sorely beset. Twice have I striven to reach you 
to-night, and both times have my footsteps been watched 
and my piogress hitherward prevented. Even now, as 
I came down the avenue, methought some person was 
pursuing me. Should it be so, and information be carried 
to the Queen that I am here, at night, and thus, who will 
vouch for my pure intent, who could be found with 
boldness to stand before the cruel lady and say a word 
in defence of her despised and hated tyring woman?” 

“Do not fear, Alice,” said Huntly, evidently con- 
vinced that, had she been observed, her apprehensions 


| 


} 

















were all too just, “it must have been your father whose 
footsteps startled you, he was weary with waiting and so 
went forward toward the castle. Either himself or your 
own overwrought fears frightened you. But tell me, 
sweet one, who was it that dogged your footsteps at 
nightfall? Said you not that you were driven back from 
the path?” 

Alice knowing the indignation that her answer would 
bring forth, in the solitude of her chamber had determined 
to remain silent on what had befallen her, but to a pure 
heart there is something of sacrilege in withholding even 
a thought from a beloved object. Alice felt the blood 
burning painfully over her face, and her tongue faltered in 
giving the required information. But she did speak, 
and her answer, though uttered almost in a whisper, fell 
upon the young man’s heart like sparks of fire. 

“This moment tell me the evesdropper’s name!” 
exclaimed the youth. 

“It was King Philip!” replied Alice, in a low voice. 

“King Philip!” repeated the youth in a stern indig. 
nant voice, which contrasted strongly with the tremulous 
tones in which she had spoken. ‘ King Philip of Spain! 
what had the insolent papist to do with thy movements, 
Alice? Did he speak or seek to prevent your free 
passage hither?” 

Alice could scarcely answer, her pure heart was so 
oppressed with shame. She drew close to her affianced 
husband and buried her burning face on his shoulder as 
she spoke— 

“He did but repeat what he has said many times 
before in the galleries of the castle, on the terrace, 
and even in the apartments of his own queen, when I 
have fled thither for security. But to-night he spoke of 
his wicked love more boldly than ever; by force he 
detained me, and strove to poison my ears with his vile 
passion. Nay,’ added the poor girl, bursting into tears 
of bitter shame, “he even seized me violently and would 
have polluted my lips with his loathsome kisses.” 

“Had you no dagger wherewith to strike the wretch 
dead?”’ exclaimed Huntly, through his silent wrath, 
stamping his foot violently on the earth. 

“ Alas,” replied the weeping gir!, “I had but my own 
strength, but that was sufficient. I broke from his rude 
hold and fled to the castle, yet did he follow me even to 
the presence of his royal wife. In the first heat of my 
indignation, I had resolved to fling myself before the 
Queen’s feet and tell her how dreadful was the persecu- 
tion I received from that bold man. I knelt at her feet, 
and would have poured forth my whole heart had she 
looked upon me or cast one ray »f womanly pity into her 
face, but even as I knelt, with rxy very heart ready to 
burst with thoughts of the slight that had been put upon 
me, her cold dark eyes fell on my disordered dress. I 
had not iaarked it before, but my robe was rent and 
many of the folds torn away. I could have died beneath 
that bitter sneer, but when words still more bitter 
broke from her harsh lips, I scorned to defend myself. 
Humbled, insulted, and unprotected as I was, I could not 
have taken aught of favor from that unqueenly woman. 
There and then to the royal chamber did King Philip 
pursue me. I could no longer brook his wicked eyes 
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and audacious bearing, so at last I betook me to my Copley started, and a shadow passed over his face. 
chamber and fled hither, but never was a poor bird | 


broken loose from his cage so terrified and so anxious i to prevent all farther outbreak of feeling, with her own 





Alice felt the start and flung herself on his bosom as if 
to creep away to some safe shelter.” |clinging arms. Her apprehension was needless. John 
While Alice was speaking, Huntly stood silently before | Copley merely unclasped her arms from his neck and 
her, his face becoming paler each moment and his teeth | | looking earnestly into her face, dernanded to know what 
set resolutely together, but his frame shook with an || had happened from her lips, justly deeming Huntly too 
effort to suppress the fierce anger struggling within, and ! much excited for reasonable detail. 
more than once he wrung the little hand still enlocked |, \ Alice, though still much agitated, briefly related the 
in his, ’till the young girl could scarcely forbear crying } events of the evening. Copley did not speak for several 
out with the pain. When she ceased speaking, he sud- | minutes after she had finished, but quietly putting her 


denly dropped her hand, folding his arms strode to the || still farther from him, folded his arms, and while his 





point of the promontory thrice before he uttered a word. | forehead was heavily contracted, stood pondering, with 
At length he wert up to Alice once more, and taking her t his eyes fixed on the earth. 


hand, strove to appear composed, but his face looked | “Was I wrong to speak of vengeance after coming to 
| ° 
l 


unnaturally stern, his eyes gleamed strongly and his pale |, a knowledge of this vile insult?” said the youth, at last 
y P 


lips trembled as he spoke— || reading a portion of his own spirit in the father’s face. 
“Fear him not, my Alice, fear him not,” he said, in i Copley lifted his head and replied as one holding a 
» Mm} piey I = 


is vengeance in store for this unkingly outrage, and such | t excited. 


the deep constrained tones of intense passion. ‘There || strong power over passions which had been furiously 
vengeance—”’ | “Ay, wrong and selfish,” he said. “ Vengeance is a 
“Vengeance is mine, and [ will repay it saith the | fearful thing—leave it in the hands of God. We have 


Lord!” 


These words of holy writ were uttered in a clear, deep 


/eaten of the Queen’s bread, and have submitted to wor- 
ship the great God of Heaven privately, as thieves going 


voice, that broke over the tranquil air like the sound of | forth to do evil. We have seen this poor land deluged 
a trumpet, their solemnity fell like a rebuke from heaven |; with Christian blood, and scorched with the ashes of 
on the angry passions of the young man. Alice clasped || just men, without once lifting up our voices against the 
her hands and sprang eagerly toward the speaker. He | iniquity of her leaders. The lash has now fallen upon 
was a broad, square, firmly-set man, of some forty years | our own backs, but shall we therefore cry aloud for these 
of age, but so healthy and staid in his appearance, that || slight wrongs, when a whole nation is suffering evils 
he might have been supposed much younger than he || greater than have befallen us?” 

really was. He was dressed plainly in a suit of sad ! There was reason in what the good man said, and 
colored stuff, and a black velvet bonnet, approaching the || reproach was implied both in word and tone. Huntly 


i 


form of a skull cap, sat on his massive head. He wasa/) felt that his own impulses had been less pure and 
plain, unpretending man, with no higher station than over- | upright than those that actuated his clear-sighted 
seer in the Queen’s household, yet as he stood there with | friend. When he answered, it was in a different tone 
the broad moonlight full on his face, few persons could || to that he had hitherto used. 
have passed him without an undefined feeling of respect. || “But if we must even yet bear the chains of bond 
“What is it, Master Huntly that so excites thy | servants, let us at least secure this gentle maiden from 
anger?” inquired Copley, after laying both hands on his farther insult, by removing her to a place of safety,” he 
daughter’s bright hair, and silently blessing her. “ We i said. 
do not come to this spot in the still night to talk of || “Ts there any roof which can so properly shelter her 
vengeance on our fellow men.” } as that which covers her father and betrothed husband?” 
The youth stood for a moment abashed before his || said Copley. 
friend, and Alice, with the quick sensitiveness of her “And if King Philip—” added the youth bitterly. 
woman’s nature, drew close to her futher and laying a|} ‘Where is the castle so strong or the hut so lonely 
hand on either shoulder, looked pleadingly in his face. that the King may not enter it at will?” replied Copley. 
“Do not chide him, father,” she said, “the fault was || “But how can we protect her, how within the very 
all mine. I had been telling him of that which chafed | net of the fowler? What can a gentleman and a 
his high en which should not have escaped | powerless secretary avail against the sinful devices of 





my own bosom.” i one propped up in kingly power?” 

“And why should this vile outrage be kept secret?” \ “A maiden’s best protection lies in her own pure 
exclaimed the youth, again firing up with indignation. || integrity. While the vicious and the weak fall beneath 
“Why should we remain passive when all the rights and || temptation, the pure and lofty of heart struggle with it, 
delicacies of womanhood are trampled under foot by a 


Queen who has forgotten that she is herself a woman. 


| 
i} 
| as Jacob wrestled with the angel, to come forth wiser 
| *. “v* . . . 
| and stronger than before. King Philip is rich in a power 
if 


Are we to sit supinely by and witness a foreign prince, | to do evil, but above him is the King of kings, one who 
a haughty Spaniard insult an honest maiden with his | tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb. I have no fear 
licentious love. I tell you, Master Copley, not three | of my daughter.” 

hours ago King Philip has dared to lay his dastard hand | Alice drew close to her father, and once more wound 
on your own pure daughter!” |) her arms about him—her lips trembled with generous 
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emotion, and her eyes glistened with tears. Copley 
bent down, put the ringlets back from that fair brow, 
laid his broad palm upon it, and lifting his face to the star 
set heavens, uttered a solemn and heart-thrilling prayer 


for her safety. 


It was a touching scene, for the heart of | 


that untaught man was imbued as with the eloquence of | 


angels. When the fervent amen was uttered, the 
secretary joined it in a voice which bespoke the more 
christian feelings that had taken possession of his spirit. 
Alice was too deeply affected for words, but her lips 
moved and her pure voung heart went up burstingly with 


that eloquent prayer. 


low sobbing breath, as of some person struggling to sup- | 


press feelings already beyong control. 


It arose from | 


11 








tary with an earnest, untroubled look, yet it was not the 
fine intellectual face of the young man, as he bent over 
|the bible, pale with previous agitation and chastened by 
the shadow of subdued passions, that awoke the gentle 
beauty of her countenance. It was not the rich black 
hair that fell in the 
chiseled beauty of his high forehead, that rivited her 
gaze. The spirit that awoke hers was something higher, 
holier than a form of earthly beauty, perfect though it 
There was a holy fire kindling over those 


masses over his shoulders, or 





was. 


| features, a depth of feeling and férvency of devotion 


| 
| 
| 


| 
il 


There was another voice too—a | 


breathing in his voice that awoke every pure feeling in 
the young enthusiast’s heart, ’till its best strings vibrated 
to the sound of his voice with a kindred harmony. They 





behind the clump of trees where the dark figure we have || knelt down together—those three persons—within the 


mentioned, lay crouching in the shadow. 


His stifled ! light of the waning torch, and there went up to heaven 


sobs were perfectly audible and yet the group bisvendl a voice so deep-toned, so solemn and earnest, Rat it 
T k : p be’ I 


. ° 1} : 
were deeply occupied by their own thoughts, and the || seemed like the ponderous tones of an organ forcing its 


sound aroused no suspicion. 

“We must not forget our errand hither,” said Copley 
after his companions had become subdued to a more 
tranquil state. ‘Come hither, Master Huntly, and help || 
me to lift the flag.” 

Huntly followed his friend a few paces into the park 
and removing a quantity of dry grass that lay heaped 


beneath a thicket of wild thorn, laid bare a small stone 


flag, which being removed, gave to view, a wooden box || 
>? ? } 


closely lined with double layers of surge. From this 
receptical Copley reverently lifted a ponderous bible, | 
rudely bound and hasped with iron, which he bore to 
the promentory were Alice still remained. The secre- 
tary drew forth steel and flint and kindled a torch which 
he thrust into the sword beneath the oaks. They all sat 
down together on the matted roots that coiled among the 
grass, and Huntly opened the bible and began to read 
aloud, by the flashing and fitful light. 
picture, those three persons grouped together beneath 


The torchlight shed a yellow 


It was a beautiful 


that dusky clump of trees. 


way through the arches of the upper air. The secretary 


'} » . 
| bowed his face to the earth awe stricken by the ardent 


| 


| . . 
| eagle flight of him that was pouring forth his strong soul 


‘at the feet of Jehovah. 


|| eloquence of that good man, his breath came thick and 
| his spirit struggled like a bird to soar upward with the 


Calm and quiet, with closed 
/eyes and her face uplifted eg to heaven, knelt the 
|young girl by her f like a timid dove, 
_sheltered by the wing of an eagle ; a sweet solemn trust- 


father’s side, 


io. ae 
‘fulness lay upon her heart, and though her spirit found 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


no words, it mingled with those of her father, and went 
up to heaven not the less pure that it borrowed some- 
thing from his strength. 

“Three nights hence we will meet here again, my 
| child,” said John Copley as he and the Secretary 


returned from depositing the bible in its strange hiding- 


| place. 


and crimson glow amid the thick leaves, that shivered | 
it) 
|| hours of devotion would be denied to us.” 


over their heads, just sufficiently to reveal the glossy 
A soft 
golden brilliancy fell slumbering upon the thick grass all 
around, in lovely contrast with the dense shadow and the 


dew and the dim shadows woven among them. 


calm holy moonbeams that lay upon the whole outward 
landscape. 
the wind, a bright gleam would dart over the lake and | 
die away again, like the flash of a golden arrow shooting || 
into the bosom of the waters, and for one moment the | 
quiet of the scene was disturbed by a deer which crept 
from its fragrant lair near the promentory and fixing its 
great black eyes on the strange group, plunged into the | 
park, terrified by the sight of human beings in that 


solitary place. The head for a 


secretary lifted his 


moment at the noise, and then bowed over his book || 


again. Alice started, looked timidly about, and creeping | 


closer to her father’s side, nestled her hand into his |) 


palm, and again became tranquilized by the deep solemn | 


tones of her lover’s voice. 
became placid, serious, and almost holy in their expres- | 
sion, a smile lay upon her lips and her eyes filled with a 
strange spiritual light. 


» 


~ 


She was gazing upon the secre- 


| “Fear not,” 
| but the anxiety of an overtasked spirit. 
|moon is already sinking behind the hills. 


| “Our heavenly father grant it!” said Alice. “ I know 
{not how it is, father, but as you and Master Huntly 
! were out among the trees yonder, a strong apprehension 
|came over me—a feeling that henceforth these blessed 


said the Secretary, joining them, “it was 
But see, the 
We must 


| hasten, Master Copley, or the castle gates will be closed 


Sometimes, when the flame was swayed by || 
| Thus saying, the friends hurried from the spot which had 


for the night.” 

| been consecrated by so many holy feelings, and pursued 
| their way toward the palace. Scarcely had they disap- 
|| peared when the figure which had unseen haunted 
| them, arose from the earth feebly and as one worn 
and exhausted by conflicting emotions. He stood for 
ik a moment with his arms folded, and his small dark face 


| bent to the earth, then with a sudden start he sprang 


lightly forward, and was soon lost in the shadows of the 


i | park. 


3y degrees her sweet features | 


( To be continued.) 





Tere is something captivating in spirit and i»tre- 
pidity, to which we often yield as to a resistless power; 


1} 
nor can he reasonably expect the confidence of others 


who too apparently distrusts himself.—Johnson. 
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Original. 


THE AGES OF GOLD AND IRON; 


FROM AN AGRICULTURAL ORATION. 


W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


BY 


Tue period, fancifully denominated the age of gold, 
was not one of simple fiction. It had its date and exis- 
tence, without doubt, in the progress of every primitive 
nation. It was, unquestionably, that period when the 
great majority of mankind was engaged in agriculture 
—when there were no strifes of commercial enterprize 
—when the jealousies of trade provoked not to war, 
and its attractions seduced none from the paths of 
industry—before cunning had sapped the strength from 


o- 


manhood, and baseness had corrupted the soul of mag 


nanimty! Agriculture, being expressly a divine institu- 
tion, had the natural effect of subduing the passions of 
men, of regulating their appetites, promoting gentle- 


The 


earth was enriched by judicious cultivation, and the 


ness, harmony, and universal peace among them. 


population of the world was necessarily and proportion- | 


ately increased 
“ Their harvests ever swell 
The sower’s hopes: their trees o’erladen, scarce 
Their fruit sustain; no sickness thins the folds : 
The finny swarms of ocean crowd the shores, 
And all are rich and happy.”* 


The principles of agriculture were simple, exceed- 


ingly. That they might be made so, God, himself, 


was the great first planter.t He wrote its laws, visibly, | 


in the brightest, and loveliest, and most intelligible 


characters, every where, upon the broad bosom of the || 
liberal earth; in greenest leaves, in delicate fruits, in | 
But he does not content | 


beguiling and balmy flowers! 
himself with this alone. 
with the example. He prepares the garden and the 


heme, before he creates the being who is to possess | 


them. He fills them with all those objects of sense and 
sentiment which are to supply his moral and physical 
necessities. Birds sing in the boughs above him, 
odors blossom in the air, and fruits and flowers cover 
the earth with a glory, to which that of Solomon, in all 


To His hand 


we owe these fair groves, these tall ranks of majestic 


his magnificence, was vain and valueless. 


trees, these deep forests, these broad plains covered 
with verdure, and these mighty arteries of flood and 
rivers, which wind among them, beautifying them with 
the loveliest inequalities, and irrigating them with sea- 
sonable fertilization. Thus did the Almighty Planter 
dedicate the great plantation to the uses of that various 
and wondrous family which was to follow. His home 


prepared—supplied with all resources, adorned with | 


every variety of fruit and flower, and chequered with 
abundance, man is conducted within its pleasant limits, 
and ordained its cultivator under the very eye and 
sanction of Heaven. The angels of Heaven descend 
upon its hills, God, himself, appears within its vallies 
at noonday—its groves are instinct with life and purity, 
and the blessed stars rise at night above the celestial 
mountains, to keep watch over its consecrated interests. 





* Cowper.-—{ Jo Milton,—the Jovran planter. 


GOLD AND 


He bestows the heritage along | 


IRON. 





| Its gorgeous forests, its broad savannahs, its levels of 
| flood and prairie, are surrendered into the hands of the 
| wondrously favored, the new-created heir of Heaven! 
|The bird and the beast are made his tributaries, and 
taught to obey him. The fowl summons him at morn- 
ing to his labors, and the evening chaunt of the night- 
f bird warns him to repose. The ox submits his neck to 
|| the yoke—the horse moves at his bidding in the plough, 
and the toils of all are rendered sacred and successful 
! by the gentle showers and the genial sunshine which 
descend from heaven, to ripen the grain in its season, 
| and to make earth pleasant with its fruits. 


|| The origin,of agriculture being thus dignified, the art 
|| was pursued by the Grey Fathers of the infant earth! 
| Its kings and princes drove the harrow, and dropped 
the grain, and danced, with songs of thanksgiving, 
around the harvest. Their exercises continued to enno- 
| ble it; and, for ages, the destinies of the world were 
| happily committed to the hands of men, whose chief 
distinction lay in their superior use of the sickle and the 
Toil, 


then, if a duty, was no less an unadulterated blessing. 


| ploughshare. 


These were the patriarchal ages. 


Nothing can exceed the sweetness and felicity with 
which the poets expatiate upon this happy period. 
| They sang, in its praises, without qualification, that it 
| gave health to the body, strength to the frame, energy 
to the will, and nobleness to the purpose—that it con- 


duced temperance, pure desires, devout thought, and 
|| becoming patriotism—that it inspired happy feelings 


|among the people, brought the young together in fruit- 


ful marriage, and blessed the eyes of the patriarchal 
fathers with glimpses of a third and fourth generation. 
These were the very days of Astrea—the days of peace, 
| and sunshine, and innocent mirth—of a long life of youth, 


|, unembittered by disease—health to the last—and when 
| 


| Death drew nigh, his approach was gentle and kind, 
like that of some friendly attendant, who lets down the 
The 


toils of the day, in this happy period, were begun and 


j 
| 
i) 
i} 


curtains around us, and soothes us to repose. 


H 
| 


|| closed in music. The shepherds led their flocks over 


! 
| . ee . 
|| the mountains, to the delicious strains of flute and flage- 


| olet—drew them together by the same process when they 
| wandered, and, with a like summons, compelled them 


But 


The same 


| to follow homeward at the approach of evening. 
|! the Golden Age was of short duration only. 
sweet instrument, in course of time, became the agent 
of a sterner influence. That which had been the chosen 
voice of love, now spoke in louder language at the re- 
_quisitions of hate! The herdsmen and shepherds, when 


| they became warriors, went into battle, 





“In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood, 
Of flutes and soit recorders.” 

|| Hence the origin of martial music. The plaintive 
|| notes which had led the shepherds and their kine, and 
responded to their doubts and hopes, in melodious mur- 
murs which betokened gentleness and peace, were now 


exchanged for those of angry warfare, wild passions, and 





| insatiate ambition. 
{ 

i “ So violence 

i Proceeded, and oppression, and sword law, 
Through all the plain.” 
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The application of an agent, once so innocent, whose || the brief and blessed period described in the age of 
only language, hitherto, had been that of love, to the || Gold, with discontent, by the creature. The herdsman 
purposes of strife and aggression, betrays, of itself, how || gladly becomes the hunter-—the hunter, the warrior— 
large and how sudden was the change which had taken || the warrior, the robber; and the peaceful farmer is sure 
place in the minds and condition of the people. But || to be the victim. Hence, the desertion of fields, the 
this belongs, seemingly, to the usual, if not the natural || depopulation of countries, the desecration of altars, the 
order of events. The age of Iron had succeeded to that | famine, the slaughter and undiminished misery every- 
of Gold. Sterner feelings and passions overthrew the |} where! In proportion as the pursuits of agriculture 
simplicities which had hitherto characterized the primi- || became insecure, the races of men decline! this is the 
tive races of the earth; even as the stronger appetites || unerring law of God’s providence, and the unerring con- 
and desires of the man overgrow and absorb those, more || sequence of man’s disobedience. It cannot well be 
gentle and limited, which prevail in the bosom of the || otherwise ; and with the decline of population, will be 
child. Change naturally follows in the paths of prospe- || the equally certain decline of prosperity and happiness. 
rity, and the very accumulation of wealth occasions new |; Such has been the history of all the nations. With the 
desires, and suggests new necessities. When men had | lapse of the patriarchal ages, Asia, the first and loveliest 
so far advanced in art as to be enabled to tame and} garden of the earth, became a desert, or something worse 
gather within their folds the wild herds of the plain and || —Africa, a land of howling cannibals, which it must 
prairie, a portion of their numbers was necessarily with- || long continue; and when, in the progress of pursuing 
drawn from the cultivation of the earth, and assigned || centuries, Europe grew maddened with the perpetual 
the duties of herdsmen. These were required to con-|| and exhausting strifes between the despoiled and the 
spoiler, the providence of God vouchsafed America as a 
new Land of Promise, and of refuge to the fugitive. 














tend with the yet unsubdued monsters of the wilderness 
—to grapple with the Asiatic tiger, the swarthy and 
But in that new land—that seemingly virgin empire— 
what was the melancholy history? The colonists found 


fierce lion of the Numidian deserts, and to level their 
sharp arrows at the breast of the Caucasian vulture. 
The herdsman consequently became the hunter, and the || a wilderness, but there was no peace. Even here the 
use of arms brought with it a passion for their exercise. | same bitter seed had been sown, and the same bitter 
The world soon became filled with a class, of whom fruits were gathered. The same inevitable fate had 
Nimrod, that mighty hunter before the Lord, is a suffi- || followed the same wilful disobedience of mankind. The 
departure from those holy laws which enjoined industry, 





cient sample. The transition was not difficult, from 
hunting the wild beast of the forest, to hunting MAN! | and blessed with abundance, had produced, among the 
and war became the next and natural employment of || red men of the new world, the same profitless scenes of 
the hunter. It was not easy for men, who had been |} strife and carnage which had distinguished the career of 
accustomed, for years, to rove at will, in pursuit of their || the ancestral nations. It was the wretched boast of the 
American savage, that he was the conqueror of tho 
country! that he had invaded a numerous and highly 
civilized people—that he had ravaged their fields—sack- 
ed and destroyed their walled places—and having con- 


prey, to fall back, after their final conquest of the com- 


of agricultural life. The occupation was too tame, too || 
wanting in those excitements, the desire for which had 

become habitual, in consequence of their employments ; || sumed the common enemy, had, at length, in the absence 
and they yearned for the licentious pleasures of their | of all other victims, turned the barbed edges of his thirsty 
wild and warlike pastimes. They had tasted the sweets | tomahawk upon his own brother. But what was tho 
history of the people thus destroyed ? were they wise— 
were they virtuous? For what unhappy sins had the 
| Deity delivered them into the power of their wild inva- 
as their victim. He was more profitable as a victim, || ders? Had they become inert in the accumulation of 
and far less to be feared as an enemy, than the lion of |, superfluous wealth? Did they disregard the wholesome 
Numidia. The grain was no sooner ripened, than the || laws of their creation? Did famine enfeeble their ener- 
warlike tribes descended from the mountains to the || gies; or, in the swect peacefulness of a golden age, that 
plains, and gathered their harvests with the sword. | disarmed every domestic enemy, did they become heed- 
Vainly did the farmer strive to defend his possessions. || less of those dangers which might follow the sudden 
The savage, inured to arms, and delighting in his|) presence of a foreign one? Perhaps, if we might trace 
exercise, was necessarily triumphant. Butchery fol- ‘the tale of their fortunes to its source, it would not be 
lowed, and the devastated fields grew fat in the blood of || unlike that of all the rest! There was strife among 
those who could till them no longer. Who shall pre- || themselves, which facilitated the progress of the inva- 
dict—or limit the penalties which flow from every || der, and sharpened his arrows. Faction strove with 
departure from the impervious line of duty? These |! faction for the treasures of the commonwealth, or— 
crimes—this fatality, were the inevitable result, accru- which is the same—for its control. Then perished the 
ing from the adoption, by the herdsman, as a trade | public liberties. Then labor became a mercenary, and 
and occupation, of one of the incidental necessities of |, changed his ploughshare for the deadly brand of battle. 
his condition. The first ordinances of the Deity were || Then industry and art were dispossessed of their fruits, 
forgotten. The decree of labor, pronounced by the!) and so, dishonored; and the city grew rank and ready 
Creator as a judgment, has ever been borne, except for! for any pollution. When its suburban fields flourished 


} 
mon enemy, upon the peaceful and regular employments 
' 
! 


of power—they had acquired the appetite for blood— 
they felt their strength—knew the weakness of the 
peaceful and unsuspecting farmer, and they selected him 
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no longer in smiling yellow beneath the mellowing signs | 


of the autumnal heavens, its golden age was gone—gone 
for ever! Then was it only fitting that the mountain 


robber should descend to the harvest that was ready to 


his hands. So long as he heard from its busy streets | 


the clink of the morning hammer, and beheld the keen 


scythe throughout the long hours of the autumnal day, 


so long did he tremble to encounter the muscular hands | 
which grasped them. But when these tokens of sure | 


strength and manly virtue were withdrawn, then did he 


know that the age of Iron was beecun. Toil had given | 


place to cunning and the barriers of moral and physical 
defence were all swept away. 


The story is every where the same. It admits of no | 


variation. The golden age is the age of agricultural pre- 
eminence. The nation whose sons shrink frem the 
culture of ‘is fields, will wither for long ages, under the 
imperial sway of Iron. It may put on a face of brass, 


but its legs will be made of clay. It may hide its lean | 


cheeks, and all external signs of its misery, under the || 


harlotry of art; but the rottenness of death will be all 
the while revelling upon its vitals, and a poisonous 
breath will go forth from its decay which will spread 


| 


its loathsome taint along the shores of other and happier || 


and unsuspecting nations! 


Original. 


TWO SONNETS. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


I. 
Preasure! what's that ?—the heat to reason’s ice; 
A specious term in use, to banish vice. 
Men seek this beldame, and she seems to them 
Attired in purple, decked with many a gem, 
And fair as day-dawn when the bright sun sips 
The dewy nectar from each blossom’s lips, 
Fools! strip her of her mask—her face is old; 
Tinsel is that your eyes mistook for gold ; 
Her velvet, serge, and false her colored gaws— 
Pursue her not, or, if pursuing, pause. 
Virtue may seem austere, but dim your eye, 
If less than bliss within her face you spy. 
Or, if you deem aught false within her train, 
Weak, your pereeption, and your judgment vain. 

Il. 
Well have I learned by bitter deeds, to deem 
Not always men are candid when they seem, 
Cowards oft courage, as a mantle, don; 
Liars talk loud their matchless truth upon ; 
Those born ignobly, bear of birth no taint, 
And sinners hide them in the name of saint. 
Not so with holy nature, who is still, 
As she has ever been, and ever will, 
Governed by laws, by fixed, unchanging rules, 
That mock the wise man’s fathoming, and fool’s. 
She still the same external visage wears, 
Or filled with sunny smiles, or dewy tears. 
Her every beauty to thy touch is free, 
Mistress, as well as mother, she to thee. 
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Original. 
ANACREONTIC FAREWELL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLINTON BRADSHAW,” “HOWARD PINCKNEY,” 





We’ tt drink to those who are drinking now, 
Who of joys like ours are ever thinking, 
Who fiil the bow] with a laughing brow, 
And thus are ever drinking, drinking : 
Tl.e., dearest fill my cup for me, 
Aud I will fill thy cup for thee, 
Thus will we love and wine impart, 
And pour their gladness in the heart. 


We'll drink to those who are roving now, 
From fair to fair, as we are roving, 
Who give to each a passing bow ; 
And thus are ever loving, loving: 
Dearest, etc. 


Come, kiss me, while you brim the bow], 
Now, while its liquid joys are streaming— 
We'll taste the grape’s delicious soul, 
And Love to Love is beaming, beaming. 
Dearest, etc. 


What's life? a desert’s cheerless woe— 
And we are pilgrims onward going, 
And wine’s the sparkling Fountain’s flow, 
To cheer us onward, flowing, flowing. 
Dearest, etc. 


And by that Fountain blooms a flower— 
Woman! When our joys are cloying, 
We'll bear our wine-cups to her bower, 
And thus for aye be joying, joying : 
Dearest, etc. 


Fill deep, for it is early yet, 
Be far away the thought of warning— 
We saw the glorious day-god set, 
And over the hill he’s coming, coming : 
Dearest, etc. 


With the fair dawn I haste away, 
To the far west my footsteps turning, 
Where Freedom, like the shining day, 
Wide o’er the land is burning, burniuxg : 
Dearest, etc. 


Yet will I bear ye in my heart, 
With every sense of gladness liviug, 
With all that Friendship can impart, 
And all that love is giving, giving : 
Dearest, etc. 


We've lit the lamp of Jove together, 
And when, alas! it wanted trimming, 
We've sought, like birds less murky weather, 
The generous wine-cup brimming, brimming : 
Dearest, etc. 


We've met in many a festive hall, 
And whispered low to beauty listening ; 
And sought in vain to tell of all 
With which the eye was glistening, glistening : 
Dearest, etc. 


We joined our hearts in boyhood’s glee, 
When all the world seemed made for laughing, 
And now, if parted we must be, 
Why, brim the bowl, be quaffing, quaffing : 
Then dearest fill my cup for me, 
And I will fill thy cup for thee, 
Thus will we love and wine impart, 
And jo.» their gladness in the heart. F. W. T- 
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Original. 
A RARE PORTRAIT. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 





It was not yet dusk, and the gayety of the careless || 
hour of evening was at its height in the streets of || 
Florence, along which two men might be seen passing, || 
arm in arm, who took no part in the conversation of | 
those near them, nor stopped for a moment to hear the | 
music and songs with which at almost every corner || 
minstrels were regaling the crowd. They were engaged } 
and seemed now grave, now merry, 1 
ras desultory rather | 


in earnest discourse ; 
as though their conversation 
than otherwise. The appearance of one of them would | 


} 


have struck any casual observer; not only were his face 


| 
and figure handsome, but the rapidity and decision of his | 
H 
| 


movements, the nobility of his features, and the fire in 


his flashing eyes, denoted the possessor of no ordinary 
talent. He was carelessly dressed, but moved'with a free 
grace which any court gallant would have envied; in 


short it was Salvator Rosa, the eminent painter, poet, 
and improvisatore. His companion was Lorenzo Lippi, 
his intimate friend, faithful to him in spite of the reverses 
his own imprudence had occasioned. 

They walked on some time in silence, when Salvator 
suddenly burst into a laugh. | 

“Ha, ha!” exclaimed he; “I cannot but laugh to || 
think in what surprize and apprehension I left my worthy | 
friends at Rome! As fast as post-horses would carry | 
me, I went, and after figuring in disguise at the carnival || 
and masque, invited each of them to meet me before I 
midnight ; entertained them sumptuously while they were | 
railing at my prodigality, and off for Florence again 
before dawn. Nota soul of my Roman enemies knew | 
How | 
they will fume with rage to think of being outwitted! | 


Ha, ha!” 
? 


of mine adventure, but ’tis all abroad before this. 


“ You are a mad fellow, Salvator,” said Lippi, “ but || 
there is no use in my rehearsing the lesson of prudence }, 
in your ears, when they have been so lately refreshed by ! 

J . . y | 
1 
| 


| 


the counsels of your friend, Minacci. I am one of those 





who trust you have a good heart under all your wild 
humors, that will appear in time, when you shall no | 
longer be an exile from the city of your choice. But had | 
you no compunctious feelings on visiting Rome ?” 

“T had no time for them, Lorenzo mio!’ answered || 
the painter, sighing however, in spite of himself. “ Yet 
on one thing I am resolved; as I fled from Rome |, 
furtively and in disgrace, I will never return ’till I can | 
show them all an equipage worthy of my splendid tastes ; 
attire becoming a cavalier; servants in rich liveries, 
armed with silver hafted swords, etc., etc.” 

“There is not prospect of that at present, so far as I 
can see,”’ observed his friend, with a smile. 

“So says la bella Lucretia! But you shall both be 
proud of me yet. Do you know what spot I have fixed 
upon for my place of residence at Rome? It is on the 
Monte Pincio—the Piazza della T'rinitid del Monte; 
it commands, you remember, a magnificent view; the 


Capitol and Campus Martius, the groves of the Quirinal | 








| patoriello.” 


|| pictures bearing that name. 


‘praise was reaped nearer home. 





and Cupola of Saint Peter’s, the ruined palaces of the 
Cwsars—the splendid villas—” 

‘Stop a moment,” interrupted Lippi, laughing at his 
friend’s castle-building, ‘‘ and help me to consider where 
we are to get our supper to-night.”’ 

“True,” cried the mortified Salvator, ‘‘ we have need 
to look about us—for sooth to say, our appetites are 
none the worse for our artistical excursion this evening, 
and I have not a scrap of a drawing in my port-folio, 
worth a scudo, even if some generous Lanfranco could 
be found to purchase it.”’ 

It will be remembered that the genius of Salvator 
Rosa was first made known to the > blic by means of 
g one day in his 
1y La Strada della 
Carita, was struck by a picture of Hagar and her son, 


the Cavalier Lanfranco, who ret 
splendid equipage to his lodging 


outside the shopdoor of a petty dexter in paintings. The 


artist was unknown; but the piece was marked “ Sail- 


Lanfranco immediately gave orders for all 
Thus the painter obtained 


| the first remuneration for his labors, though the first 


Francanzani, his 


| brother-in-law, used, on Salvator’s return from excur- 
sions in the mountains to sketch, to rifle his port-folio; 


and not unpleasing to the ear of the young artist was 
approbation, even when expressed in the Neapolitan 


| patois of his relative, who glancing by lamplight over his 


labors, would pat him smilingly over the head, and 
exclaim,—“ Fruscia, fruscia! Salvatoricllo! che va 
buono! (that is well done!) plaudits remembered in 
after times, when the cupola of the Pantheon had rung 
with the admiration extorted by his genius! 

Lippi protested also his present poverty, and was 
about devising a plan for obtaining a supper at the house 
of one of their friends, when Salvator said— 

Our 
embarrassment is only for the present; to-morrow I may 
be rich. 
Madonna Gaetano. 


“No, we will be independent as long as we can. 


Come with me, meanwhile, to the house of 
She will entertain us—I warrant 
me !” 

An osteria, or inn of considerable repute among the 
wits of Florence at that time, was kept by a dame of 
singular manners. The sign over her door indeed was 
enough to arrest the attention of the passer by: on it 
was simply inscribed, “ Al buon vino 'non bisoyna 
fruscia.”’ And it was not only her racy orvietto that 
attracted to her inn the most distinguished men of 
Florence, and that caused it to be the resart of so many 
stranger cavaliers; her humor was as racy as her wine ; 
and not a few came to loung® in her guest-room, for the 
pleasure of drawing her out, and of listening to her 
fluent and piquant discourse. 

This dame though seventy years of age and hideously 
ugly, had conceived a romantic affection for Salvator 
Rosa; and on every ‘occasion treated him to marks of 
regard that afforded no little amusement to his com- 
panions; for she was evidently not hopeless of a return. 
She gave the two friends however, a welcome much less 
warm than usual on their entrance into her osteria, this 
evening. Though it had been long since she had seen 
‘‘her dear Salvator,” she had few words to bestow on 
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him; while she poured forth in voluble and not unmusi- 
cal Tuscan, her wit to the refreshment of a party of 
strangers, who were just finishing their supper. Salvator, 
nothing daunted, talked with his usual vivacity, rallied 
her on her coldness, and when the strangers were gone, 
requested her to prepare a meal for his friend and 
himself. 

“ Ay, it is well, caro mio!” cried the dame, “ you 
come here, and order supper, and take up my time in 
serving you, just as if you meant to pay me well for it 
afterwards.” 

“And how know you but I do, Anna?” asked the 
painter. 

“Madre! do I not know you for the spendthrift Salva- 
tor Rosa! Do I not know you owe more, ay, to me, 
than you will ever pay, unless I will take love for coin.” 

“‘T should never be in you debt, if you would do that, 
dame,” said Rosa.” 

“So you would say every day in the year,” answered 
the Tuscan dame, looking very sullen, “but when I 
asked you for an hour of that time of which you waste so 
much in dissipation, that time you think I have naught 


to do but throw away, marry, you will never listen to || 


me. So good night, gentlemen.” 
Lippi joined his entreaties to those of his friend, | 
laughing all the while at the odd faces she made; and 





she seemed at length to relent. 
’ 


It is, Salvator, that | 


“On one condition,” she said, “I will be still your 
friend; ay, and ever afterwards. 
you paint my picture.” 

“Paint your picture?” ejaculated both the artists in a | 
breath.”’ 

“Yes, my portrait. Why not? I wish, as well as| 
others, to reach posterity by the hand of the greatest | 
master of the age.” 

Notwithstanding the complacent smile with which the 
dame confessed her ambition, Lippi at first thought her | 
in jest. She soon, however, convinced both of them of | 
the sincerity of her desire; and teased and provoked by | 
her pertinacity, Salvator exclaimed,—‘‘ Well, Madonna, | 
I will paint you, but it shall be at one sitting; you must 
not move from your seat ’till I have finished the picture. 
But I cannot paint fasting, so let us have some supper 
first.” 

This was soon accomplished; the smoking viands 
were placed upon the table, and our artists did ample 
When supper was over, and they both 





justice to them. 
refreshed by an ample draught of wine, Rosa drew forth | 
his implements of work, adjusted the lights, and the 
dame commenced her sitting. She was dressed in the 
most grotesque style, and Lippi had much to do to pre- 
serve his gravity; but Salvator never changed counte- 
nance, while he went on with his work The portrait 
was dashed off with the Master’s usual spirit and 
rapidity; and Lorenzo, glancing at it frequently, pro- 
nounced it done to life. Scarcely could the vain and 
impatient hostess retain her seat. The darling wish of 
her heart was about to be gratified; and she resolved 
that every one of her acquaintance should have an 


opportunity of admiring it before the next day was over. 





| 


| 


But whenever she moved, a frown from the painter 
reminded her of her engagement to sit still. 

At length Salvator rose from his chair, pronounced 
the sketch finished, and placed the picture in a convenient 


Never did miser spring to contemplate 


| light to be seen. 


his treasure with more eagerness than the dame Gaetano. 
Never was surprize greater than hers. The portrait was 
indeed a faithful likeness; nay more, it was an inveterate 
likeness; not the truest mirror could have given back a 
| more unadorned reflection of the furrowed face. But to 
the face the painter had added a long beard! and lo! 
| mine hostess al buon vino figured as an ancient male 
pilgrim, a character to which her harsh features, weather- 
| beaten complexion, and gray hair, admirably suited. 
We cannot attempt to describe the rage, chagrin, and 
| mortification of the disappointed dame, nor to repeat a 
| tithe of the abuse, which in the strongest Tuscan 








_billingsgate, she lavished upon Salvator Rosa and his 
| friend. They precipitately made their escape, leaving 
| Madonna Anna to wreak her vengeance on the picture. 

This however, she prudently spared, depositing it in the 
| garret where no one would see it without her knowledge. 
| Notwithstanding the mortification it had cost her, she 
never suffered it to be defaced or destroyed; and after 


| her death, her heirs sold the picture at an immense sum. 


| 
; 
| 


| 
| 


1A REALITY TEAT ROMANCE VERY RARELY REACHFS. 


Original. 
A SCENE ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Ir is often stated as a discouragement to American 


|| writers of romance that this country is deficient in 


material; that it affords none of the baronial castles, 


| supplied with the legendary lore that throws so much 
| interest over the very ground on which they stand, and 
| offer traditionary embellishment at every step you take 


To some extent the 
i . 7. . . . 
| remark is true, and the man of imagination has found it 
! 


in wandering about their precincts. 


so; but, it is not true, nevertheless, in all particulars, and 
it is our present purpose to prove by the actual exhibition 
a real scene, that the realities of well authenticated facts, 
in some instances at least, furnish materials for story far 
beyond the fiction that has given so much delight to the 
readers of romance, and so much wonderment to the 
admirers of the marvellous. 

Our romance is “founded upon fact” literally so to 
speak, and if telling simple truth and detailing actual 
facts should rise above or fall below the imaginary 
horrors and manufactured “chivalry” of border times, 
and the ‘‘absorbing interests” of the taffety heroines of the 
Scotch school, there is no help for it that [ can think of— 
unless it be in the Utilitarian notion, now prevailing to 
some extent, that a true story is as worthy of attention 
as a false one—especially if its incidents happen to be as 
interesting and as strange as those that are wrought into 
the semblance of reality by the overworked brains of the 
professional romancer. 

If, therefore, it should so chance that my narrative 
and my descriptions savor somewhat of romance, and by 
mere force of their own extraordinary character, awaken 
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some interest in the reader, it is most humbly hoped 1 most beautiful of the season, and one calculated of all 
and in some measure believed, that no body’s lip will \ others to add grandeur to the glorious scenery amidst 


curl itself into contempt, merely because they happen to | which she wended her way. The moon-beams, while 


be true. If the subject is too recent for romance, and ! 
the names and dates which I shall be obliged to give in | 
order that my readers may be enabled to believe in the 
reality of the scene described, I don’t know of any better || 
advice to give on the occasion, than this:—they must } 
ante-date the occurrence, and re-nominate the actors in | 
it. Instead of placing the period as I have been obliged 
to do out of regard to chronological accuracy and to a 
just consideration of “ contemporaneous history,” in the 1 
year and day mentioned, they must call it an occurrence || 
of the 15th century, and grace the heroes and heroines || 
“concerned in it,’’ by such names of Norman origin, as | 
are best deemed competent and appropriate. As a t 
“ Native American,” I deem it all important to adhere i 
more strictly to fact and be more literal as to names, 
than is considered either very necessary or very “ nice” in 
such matters now-a-days. If I am too “ statistical” and j, 
too precise, let the poets take up the matter on their | 
and the matter-of-fact men correct dates i 
and ‘‘ modify facts” in the most approved style of their 1 


own “ hook,” 


vocation! It is only necessary for me to remain) 
conscious of my own good intentions, and to tell the, 
, ; 
interlopers to—stand off. 


| 
The event intended to be commemorated in this short | 
aud certainly very unpretending modicum of history, | 
- ‘ : i] 

took place on the 5th of September, 1819, and in|) 


real occurrences will be strictly adhered to. 

It must be still fresh in the memory of those who do | 
not choose to date their reminiscences more remote than | 
the period alluded to, that the Steamboat Phoenix, com- || 
manded by Captain Sherman, one of the best and boldest 
of the steamer officers on the Lakes, and one of those in | 
whom most confidence was placed as a man, a gentle- || 
man, and a sailor, left Burlington, Vt., for Saint John’s, | 
L. C., at that time. 
light evenings which are found no where else in such 


It was one of those glorious moon- 


brilliant perfection as on this continent, and it is not too 
much to say that the “queen of night’’ never shone 
elsewhere upon a Jovelier scene than her rays fell 
upon and enlivened on this occasion. 

Lake Champlain claims none of the olden associations 
which shed the wizard influences that make classic the 
romantic margins of Loch Lomond, Loch Tay, and Loch 
Katrine, of Scottish celebrity ; but, it is inferior to neither 
of them in the beauty or the boldness of its shores, or in 
point of fact, in the traditionary riches of its lore. It 
has no castellated Baronial residences, and not many 
revolutionary ruins—though it is not entirely without 
them—but it is as bright in its moonlight landscape, and 
as glorious in the beauty of its wooded head-lands, as 
gorgeous in its mountain scenery, and as lovely in its 
lowland lawns, as the most petted water view that has 
ever aided the poet in his imagination or given hints to 
a prose writer to be poetical. 

The night on which the unfortunate Phoenix left 
Burlington, with a large accession of passengers from 








that place for her voyage up the lake, was one of the 


they seemed to convert the waves of the lake into a 
sheet of expanded silver, were playing among the verdant 


_ summits of the mountains that surrounded it, and seemed 


at every motion of the gallant vessel to give them new 
tints and new beauties. The green mountains of Ver- 
mont on one side and in the distance, seemed placed there 
on purpose to offer a more sublime back ground to the 
nearer beauties of the borders, near which the steamer 
was threading her firery course through the blue waters 
of the lake. On each side of the expanse the admiring 
passengers were equally gratified. Here was the moon 
tipping with silver the pinnacles of the Camel-romp, and 
there throwing peculiar beauties over the summit of the 
Man’s-fated Mountain. Bald Ridge and White Fan 
glittered with new beauties, and seemed to partake of 
new romance in the exquisite loveliness of the panorama. 
The passengers were all on deck and in the midst of the 
admiration which such a scene was calculated to inspire, 
when one of those phenomena that so suddenly change 
the aspect on the lake, made its appearance, and drove 
the gazers all below. 

The clouds gathered all at once in the west, and the 
whole horizon soon became enveloped in darkness. 
The overhanging clouds only brought with them intense 
cold, and a northwestern wind, without storm of other 
kind, and unaccompanied with aught else than the 
gloomy murkiness of an obscured atmosphere, and the 
chilliness of a September night. 

The gallant boat was gliding ¢ladsomely and swiftly 
through the waters. The quick rushing of the clouds 
together at a central point, and the agitation of the 
waves, consequent upon the increase of the wind, were 
all that were observable. The Captain, worn to weari- 
ness by the fatigues of several days and nights of unre- 
mitted care and labor in his calling, had retired to his 
berth, and was so sound asleep, that it was found difficult 
to arouse him, when Mr. John Howard, a passenger 
trom Burlington, smelt fire. This gentleman, proverbial 
wherever he was known, for an unceasing vigilance of 
character, fully fortified his title to that character on this 
occasion. It was, as was always said of him, “‘impossi- 
ble to catch him napping.” 

He found the boat on fire, and found too, that the 
flames had already made such progress below, that it 
was out of the question to check them. All that 
remained to be done, was for those on board, to escape 
as best they could. He immediately rushed through the 
cabins and gave the alarm. The fire had originated in 
the kitchen. 

After Mr. H. had aroused the sleeping inmates of the 
cabins, the Captain was awakened, but so sound had 
been his slumbers, that even after he was first awoke, 
and sometime after the passengers were on deck in their 
night clothes, ready to save themselves if possible, by 
leaving the vessel, he still remained in his state-room, 
halfasleep. He soon, however, was on deck, and nobly 
did he bear himself. Nothing could exceed the coolness 
and judgment which he manifested on the occasion. 
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The most prompt and energetic measures were imme- || 
diately adopted for the extinguishment of the flames; | 


. om a a ij 
but every effort was unavailing. The engineer and fire- 


men were very soon driven from their stations by the || 
angry elements that had now got the mastery. \ 

The cry was now, of course, for the pilot to put the || 
boat ashore, and that officer promptly attempted it, but, || 
he had only time to head her for the land before the |, 
tiller ropes burnt off, and he himself obliged to leave the ! 
His feelings | 


wheel-house, and rush among the crew. 
had been wrought up to such a pitch, that when he | 
reached the sufferers in another part of the vessel, his i 
reason had departed, and he appeared among them, a | 


raving maniac! 
mind, that the last time he was seen, he was proposing | 
to the Captain, for all hands to go on shore upon two 

small pieces of wood which he held in his hands, and || 
which he declared would be a sufficient raft for every H 


So complete was the prostration of his 
P 


body to go to shore upon. 

The scene now may be imagined, but it is quite im- |, 
possible to describe it. There remained not the slightest 
hope of saving the vessel, and of course no vestige of || 
chance for personal safety, by remaining on board. The 1 
prospect of reaching the shore in the small boats was 1 
very faint indeed, for besides the difficulty of launching || 
them amidst the confusion that had now become general | 
and almost uncontrollable, the wind had increased to an || 
actual gale. The passengers were in the utmost terror. l 
The Pheenix was utterly unmanageable, and well- || 
grounded apprehensions were felt, that the larger | 
quantity of combustible matter near the boilers and || 
about the machinery, would check the proper supply of | 
water, and thus very soon add to the other horrors of || 
the scene, an explosion that would blow them all to || 
fragments. 

The two quarter-boats were of sufficient capacity to | 
take the whole crew and passengers on board; but, how 
were they to be got into the water? How were those 
on board the burning steamer to get into the small-boats 
even if they could be launched? | 


It was, however, determined to attempt it, and the || 


smallest of the boats was launched and brought along- | 


side. Great efforts were made to prevent a rush, but, a | 


rush took place, and in a moment as it were, twenty- || 
two souls were on board, including the ladies. Mr. D. H 
D. Howard,* an officer of the Phoenix, was the last that | 
leaped into the launch, his father, Mr. J. Howard, at that 
moment, throwing on board a bag that contained a large || 


sum of money which he was conveying from a bank in 
Burlington to Montreal. This boat put off with its || 
passengers, and it was to the firm and indomitable | 


courage and presence of mind of Col. Henry Thomas 
and Mr. Howard, that those on board were indebted for 1 
their lives. The boat could never have landed but for || 
the skill and intrepidity of those two gentlemen. There || 


| 
| 





* This officer is well known to every traveller, and especially 
to every one who values his comfort in travelling, as the | 
gentlemanly and senior proprietor of Howarn’s Hore in this || 
city. A house that has already grown into a popularity as | 
unprecedented as it is well deserved. Few men combine so 
many qualifications for the head of such an establishment, as \ 
Mr. Howard. 


possibility of doing so. 


are those now living in this city, in Boston, and in other 
parts of the United States, who will never forget the 
gratitude due to their manly and untiring efforts on this 
trying occasion. 

The first boat had no sooner left the Phoenix than the 
other and larger one was launched. Captain Sherman 
was on the burning deck, directing and advising the 
crew and passengers; but his admonitions to avoid a 
rush were fruitless, a rush was made. Fifteen got on 
board, and though the boat was large enough to take all 
that remained on board the fated steamer, those who had 
got into the boat were fearful of swamping, and the 
engineer, one of the number, became frightened and cut- 


| ting the fastning, the boat was soon out of hearing of the 


sufferers inthe burning steamer. She made immediately 
for the first and smaller boat, and soon came up with her, 
when Messrs. Howard and Thomas, learning the fact, 
that the last boat had left a number on board the wreck, 


then burning furiously and running through the waves 


like a race horse on land, and that the Captain and Mr. 


| John Howard were among the number, they made the 


strongest appeals to their fellow sufferers to go back and 
endeavor to save those perishing in the flames. Captain 
Burnham who was in the smaller boat, readily agreed 
to take command of her and to join in the attempt; but 
those on board the other boat were alarmed and impa- 
tient, and both boats were put towards Providence, an 
uninhabitated island in about the middle of the lake, 
here nearly twenty miles wide. 

After Messrs. Thomas and Howard had succeeded in 
landing their charge, they immediately endeavored to 
induce volunteers to launch the boat and go in search of 
the wreck, in the hope of saving alive those who might still 
cling to her or of rescuing such of the sufferers as may 
have taken to the water; but not a sonl save one would 
consent to run the risk of accompanying those brave 
men. Much indeed, was to be urged against so perilous 
and to all human appearances, so helpless an under- 


‘taking, for the boat had nearly filled before landing, and 


was only prevented from beating to pieces on the rocks 


| by the hardy efforts of Colonel Thomas, who jumped 


overboard and stood up to his waist in the water for that 
purpose. 
However, Howard and Thomas were not the men to 


give up in an emergency like this. They were deter- 


/mined to save the survivers if there were any human 


In making her way towards the 
wreck the small boat met the large one, and directed 
her where to land, and an agreement made at the same 


time, for both boats to go to the rescue of those left 


behind, and to do so in different directions. 
The result was a very happy one, for the boats 


_suneceeded in picking up ten of the unfortunates, who had 


left the burning boat on tables, benches, planks, etc. 
Among the number was Captain Sherman and Mr. 
Howard, the elder. Neither of whom left the wreck ’till 
they saw the last persan off, each provided with the best 
means of preserving life that it was in their power to 
find forthem. Mr. Howard anda Mr. Harris had been in 
the water more than two hours, with scarcely a prospect 


of ultimately saving themselves. The two boats, after 
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an indefatigable search of more than five hours, were 
unable to find any more of the victims, gave over their 


exertions. Six, out of the fifty persons on board the | 
Phoenix, were never found. 

The situation of the sufferers after landing on the 
island, was one of intense distress, and a moment’s 
imagination can do more in depicting it, than any pen H 
can hope to accomplish. The night was cold and dark 
in the extreme, a severe gale of wind blowing over the 
lake and the land. 
were females of all ages, and many of them nursed in 


A large portion of the passengers 


the lap of luxury and refinement; unused to aught but | 
the tenderest nurture and the most delicate and assidi- 


ous attentions of friends. Here they were, matron and 


maiden, old age and infancy, in the same common | 
calamity; thrown ashore upon a bleak and desolate 
island in a wide waste of waters, without food, and || 
almost without clothing; for few of them had time in| 
escaping from the flames to provide themselves with any | 
other apparel than the night garments in which they had |) 
retired to rest. 

Here, were they fated to pass that dreary night, half 
perishing with cold, and their condition rendered still 
more awful not only by a contemplation of the perils 
that they had just escaped from, but by the appalling 
suspense still hanging over their own destiny; for they 
had no definite idea of the spot they were thrown upon, 
or any certainty as to their own ultimate safety. 
Whether they would be able to survive the sufferings of 
their situations—whether those left struggling with the 
waves would ever return, or whether succour would reach 
them from any quarter, were questions that they shud- 
dered to put to each other, and which no individual 
dared scarcely to put to himself. 

There were upon this lonely island, those who would 
have graced and given interest to the loftiest assemblage 
of beautiful women that was ever made the theme of the 
poet; there were congregated some of the loveliest of 
the land, and there seemed likely to be severed some of 
There 


mourned the mother over the children separated from 


the tenderest ties that bind humanity to life! 


her by the very boat that had enabled her to save her ), 
own life; and here was to be seen the maiden who had 
escaped death in her own person only to find a worse 
one in that sore stroke that had swept from her all 


that was dear to her on earth, and left her dead in the | 
widowhood of her heart’s best affections. Who can | 
paint the agony of such ascene? What description can 
pretend to reach the reality of so much complication of 
woe! How much worse than death is the state of that | 
young and lovely creature, who forgetful of her own) 
destiny is shivering on the shore in the vain hope of , 
deserying amidst the mad waves that beat upon the | 
island, some signs that the gallant youth she had parted } 
with upon the wreck might, by some improbable possi- | 
bility, be saved. Look at that fair form bending in 
speechless agony over the sustaining shoulders of a 
husband, as she intently gazed upon the wild waters, in 
the fondly cherished hope of seeing a brother float 
ashore upon some fragment of the wreck! Can human | 
endurance be called upon to sustain a more intense state 


3 


| enough 


or ample means provide. 
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of human suffering? There was a wildness of horror, 


‘an actual concurrence of aggregated miseries thrown 


upon the scene, such as have very rarely clustered upon 


the destiny of the distressed. 


The time, the place and the circumstances combined 
to give peculiar intensity to the sufferings of this horrid 


night. The heavens were overhung with a darkness 


| 
|| dense as the atmosphere of a dungeon, the angry bellow- 


‘ings of the broad waters, were, of themselves, terrific 


to blanch the cheek of the boldest, and 


|| amidst this gloomy grandeur of the situation, there was 


one feature in the scene, which none but those who 


|| looked upon it can ever have but very faint conceptions 
| of. 


The fated boat herself, left to her own control and 
her own guidance, flying like a comet broke from its path 
through the heavens, was scudding through the surges 
of the lake, at a speed little less rapid than the career of 
that comet. Her head was in an opposite direction 
from the island, and as she travelled over the troubled 
waters, seemed like the phantom ship which affrights 
the descendants of those who murdered the crew of the 
“Old Palatine,” 


She was flying from the sufferers as though appalled 


upon the shores of Block Island. 


at the calamity that she had herself occasioned, and 
anxious to escape from the presence of her victims ! 
Her spars and rigging formed one continued sheet of 
living flame, and the black hull, pierced with cabin- 
lights 
smoke 


like a line of battle ship, pouring uninterrupted broad- 


through her whole length, was spouting fire and 


: from each opening, and seemed to the spectator 


sides into an enemy. No human spectacle ever presented 
greater grandeur, or accompanied the exhibition by more 
heart-rending associations. Even the tremendous con- 
flict which terminated in the prostration of the red cross 
to the superior prowess of those who did battle under 


‘the starry striped banner of the Republic—a conflict that 


took place but a few years before, on these very waters, 
fell very far short of the terrific picturesqueness of this 
scene. Here McDonough had beaten down the proud 
emblem of England’s boasted invincibility, and here the 
thunders of Yankee cannon had silenced the superior 
(superior only in number and weight of metal, not in the 
spirit with which the guns were worked,) fire of the 
3ritish Naval Artillery; but, as a spectacle, the achieve- 


|, ment could not be compared with the present scene. 


3ut, I have dwelt too long upon this theme, and must 
hasten toa close. The sufferers all survived the horrors 
of the night on the island, and at almost the middle of 


| the next day, boats were seen coming to their rescue 


from Burlington. The people of that village, with a 
feeling for which they always have, and always will, I 


trust, be proverbial, sent every assistance to the sufferers, 
| took them off the island to their own hospitable homes, 


and furnished every comfort that kindness could suggest 
The recognitions which took 
place as the succourers reached the island, would afford 
material for volumes of romance, and which may yet be 
used in proving, how much reality may sometimes 
There met the mother with the son she 
thought burned to death in the wreck, or drowned 
beneath the waves of the lake—there flew the father to 


exceed fiction. 
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the arms of his child given up for lost—there embraced Vain, all vain! no living sound 








again the husband with the wife of his bosom—that Cheers these savage glooms around. 
husband who was believed to have sunk to rise no more || No dear church-bell loud and clear 
—and here again were united on earth the lone and || Echoes te my dying ear, 
lovely one with him she deemed gone from her for ever! And no sheep-bell from the farm 
. " . _ r i Soothes my spirit with a balm. 
We drop the curtain for the present. c. F. D. | Comes no foot-step of a friend, 
-— Warning whither now I tend; 
Original. Comes no voice of wife to pour 
THE LOST TRAVELLER. i Comfort on this anguished hour ; 


—- = i And no prattle of my child 
BY ISAAC MLELLAN, JR. Cheereth me across the wild, 


| 
Is this dreary forest lost ! While a drowsy trance doth roll 


Thick around the snows are tost, Fearfully upon my soul ! 
Whirling as the whistling breeze 

Rushes through these bending trees, 

Whose rough branches frown around i| 
Like dark spectres o’er the ground. 
Fast the fleecy billowy heap H 
Gathers round me bleak and deep, i 
Heaving like the rolling main 
Lashed by storms o’er its wide plain, 
Pouring o’er the fisher’s prow 

Like this tempest o’er me now, 

Fast the sunset’s parting glow 

Fades along the wreathed snow, } 
Fast the night is gathering black, i 
And no sign of human track 

Can I in these deserts meet, 

To direct my toiling feet. 


Darker, darker, falls the night! 
Fainter, fainter fails my sight ; 
Colder, colder rolls my blood, 
Scarcely pouring its chilled flood ; 
Weaker, weaker grows each limb, 
i Dizzily my eye-balls swim, 

Deeper, deeper pile the snows, 
And more fierce the tempest biows, 
And beneath the moonless sky 
Soon must I drop down to die. 

But methought I saw a ray 

From some cottage window stray, 
On my sense a voice did fall 
Louder than the whirlwind’s call. 
Joy! it was the blessed flame 
From my own bright hearth that came. 


Every hill is white with snow, Joy! it is the deep-mouthed roar 
Deep the vales are heaped below, i Of my watch-dog at the door. 
Hidden is the well-known lake Joy! the sheltering roof I gain, 
And the brook whose waters take i Safe from wintry snow and rain. 
Their clear route along the glen, | ° 

Mute and waveless mocks my ken, i Trim the lamp and trim the fire, 
Not a feature may I trace | Let it kindle higher, higher— 
Of the landscape’s rigid face. i Pile the generous faggots high, 
Long and loud the piping blast i Let them thaw me or I die— 


Shake the snow so icy cold 
From my stiffened mantle’s fold; 


Howls as it careereth past, l 
Like the wild wolf’s famished pack ! 
Yelling on its quarry’s track. | Quickly let the spreading board, 


Would that some blest starry beam l) Bend beneath the genial hoard, 
On my ’wildered sight would gleam, 1 Let the foaming tankard swim 


Or some cottage lamp illume 
This wide-spreading dusky gloom, 
Or some glittering belfry show 

Its white spire above the snow, 
That the pathway might be traced 
O’er the undistinguished waste. 


Add the brown loaf to the ale 
Ere this famished body fail, 
Then upon the welcome bed 


} With rich liquor to its brim, 


| 
i Be the downy covering spread, 
| That these limbs in slumber prest 
Onward! though my reeling form | May restore themselves in rest. 
Scarce can struggle with the storm, 
Onward—though my failing breath 1 
I cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue ; 
|| the Roman word is better, impedimenta; for as the bag- 
| gage is to an army, so is riches to virtue; it cannot be 
| spared nor left behind, but it hindereth the march; yea, 
|| and the care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the 
| victory; of great riches there is no real use, except it be 
" in the distribution; the rest is but conceit. — Bacon. 


Chills at the approach of death ; 
Onward—though my freezing heart 
Tells me life must soon depart; 
Onward still while warmth remains 
In these dull and sluggish veins, 
While there’s life there still is hope, 
Though in thickest gloom I grope. 














OR, 


THE WILL; 





Original. 
THE WILL; OR, LAW’S LABOR LOST. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“In love, the Heavens themselves do guide the state, 
Money buys lands, but wives are sold by fate.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

“Frank! Frank Erldon! what in the world is the 
matter with you? I have been standing at your elbow | 
these five minutes, and you don’t seem to have heard a 
word that I have been saying.” 

‘““T beg your pardon, sister, 1 did not see you.” 

“No, nor do you seem to see any hing else: look, 
your segar has burned a hole in the paper lying on your 
knee, and I suppose you would not have discovered it 
until the fire had penetrated to the flesh.” 

Frank laughed, and tossing away his mouldering 
segar, said, “I was absorbed in thought, Mary, and 
forgot every thing.”’ 

“ Pray what were you thinking about, brother? were 





you pondering on the case of some suffering patient, or || 


recalling the charms of the last new face in Broadway ?”’ | 
“Neither, sister; the last new face is perfectly indif- 


ferent to me, and as for patients—Heaven help the |; 


mark—if it were not for my hospital duties, I believe I 
should forget my profession.” 

“ Why, you certainly have had time enough since you 
wrote yourself down M. D., to have some experience in 
the art of killing secundem artem.” 

“ Ah, my good sister, you know little of the struggles 
which men are compelled to make against evil fortune. 
Talk of hardships! why, the lot of a common laborer is 
luxury, compared to that of a young physician.”’ 

“ How do you prove that, pray ?” 

“Very easily. The laborer is poor, and seems poor, 
while his daily toil procures him food, clothes and fire, 
which are all he wants; but a young physician—an 
intellectual and educated man, with refined tastes and 
habits, compelled to look and act the gentleman, even 
in the midst of actual want, and denied the privilege of 
cultivating his best aifections because poverty is ever at | 
his heels, is the most luckless wretch beneath the sun.” 


| 


“What a sombre-tinted picture you have made, |, 


brother.” 


“T have drawn my tints from facts, Mary. People 





will not employ a young and unmarried doctor; they 
think wisdom is never to be found unaccompanied by 
No fashionable belle ever dreaded the first 
> J 


grey hair as much as I have watched and hoped for it.” 
“For shame, Frank; just look in that glass, if your 


| 
} 


wrinkles. 
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prey upon my own heart. I cannot obtain a lucrative 
| practice as a physician, because I am too young. I 
“cannot marry because I have no practice, and by the 
time old age has given me a diploma to kill or cure ad 
| libitum, I shall have no love to bestow upon any one.” 
“‘ A most lamentable tale, truly, brother; there is only 
| one way that I can perceive to enliven it; you must 
| “ This from you, Mary! from you, who refused one 
| of the richest men in the community, to marry the 
| object of your early attachment.”’ 
| “T did not say you must marry a woman whom you 
| did not love, Frank, for the sake of her wealth; are 
| there no loveable women to be found among the rich? 
|The pretty widow, for instance, with whom you were 
walking yesterday,” said Mary, with an arch smile. 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake, sister, do not speak of her: I 
can bear with your merry jests, on any subject but that.”’ 

“« My dear brother, I would not, for the world, sport 
with your serious feelings ; but why, if you love her, are 
you so unhappy? She must be fastidious indeed, if she 
cannot feel a reciprocal esteem for a man like Frank 
Erldon.”’ 

« Sit down beside me, Mary, and I will tell you all I 
know about her; you shall sympathize with me, and 
perhaps advise me. About six months since, I had just 
‘laid aside my books, and was drawing on my gloves for 
my usual walk, when the office door opened, and a 
head, covered with shaggy red hair was thrust in :— 

‘Is the docther home ?’ was asked in a rich brogue. 

“ Yes, what do you want ?”’ 

“Och, shure—he’s jist fell, and lies for dead.” 

“ An accident, I suppose.” 

‘“« That’s it, shure enough.” 
| J looked at my neat dress, my light gloves, and my 
‘best beaver, and hesitated a moment, for I have had 
some little experience in mending broken bones and 
cracked pates. But the man was waiting, so notwith- 
| standing my forebodings of an ugly job, and no fee, I 
‘followed him. “ Has the man hurt his head?” I asked, 
| still thinking it was some laborer who had fallen from a 


marry a rich wife.” 


| 


' neighboring building. 
“ Och, thin, his head is jist gone intirely,”’ was the 
| luminous reply. 
“‘ Then there is not much use in my going,” said I. 
“« What ’ud be ailing me to tell your honor a lie; it’s 
1is sinses I mane; his head’s jist where it belongs, and 
hat’s on his shoulders, shure.” 
| With a hearty laugh at the droll look, as well as the 
| droll speech of the honest Irishman, I followed him to 


L 
it 
| 


eyes can penetrate the dust that lies upon it, and tell | the door of a large house in the next street; and, much 


me if you would like to see streaks of silver mingling || to my surprize, was ushered into a well-furnished draw- 
with those fine masses of black hair upon your temples.” ! ing-room, where I beheld an old man stretched on a 

Frank glanced towards the mirror, not without a slight || sofa, in all the stupor of apoplexy. To tell you the 
| truth, Mary, I was not sorry to find myself the first 
| doctor upon the ground, and I immediately adopted the 
/most prompt measures for the relief of the patient. 
| Don’t look so alarmed; I am not going to give you the 
| details of his treatment ; it is enough to say that the old 


; . oe 
| man at length gave some signs of returning animation. 


feeling of gratified vanity, for he could not but be sensible 
that few finer persons were ever reflected from its 
shining surface. ‘ After all,” said he, with a half sigh, 
“ What is the use of good looks, or talent, or industry ? 
here have I been hiving up knowledge for years, and 
gathering a store of kindly affections since my boyhood, 
yet my knowledge is useless, and my affections only' He was carried to bed, and, as I foresaw that death 
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would probably ensue, though several days of uncon- | 
sciousness might intervene, I thought it advisable to 
divide the responsibility, by proposing to send for the , 


family physician. 

“We have none,” exclaimed a sharp-voiced elderly 
woman, whom I concluded to be the old man’s wife. | 
“Mr. Brambleton was always afraid of doctors, and he 
never had a family doctor.” 

“ Did you never get sick ?”’ I asked in some surprize. 

“Oh, yes, but we always sent to the druggists for a 
dose of medicine, and with that, and some yerd tea, we 


doctored ourselves.” 


I turned away to hide a smile as I replied, that in 
this case more powerful remedies were required, and, 
mentioning the name of a distinguished physician, | 
begged that he might be called in consultation. 

““T should think you risked the loss of your patient by 
the doctor, if not by the disease,” said Mary laughing. 

“No sister, I knew my man; Dr. ——’s characer for | 
probity and high-mindedness, is so well established, that 
one may consult him, without expecting to be superce- 
ded by him. Iam sorry I cannot pay the same honest | 
tribute of 
Dr. came, approved of all I had done, and kindly | 
left me the whole management of the case, only afford- 


respect to all the fraternity. 





ing me the benefit of his advice. To be sure, there was 
little to be done, except to watch the disease, and seize | 


Mr. Bramble- 


ton recovered his consciousness so far as to recognize 


any favorable change that might occur. 
persons around him, and the first evidence he gave of 
He re- | 


fused to receive any thing except from the hands of a 


it, was to order the old lady out of his room. 


young and beautiful creature whom I had supposed to || 


be his daughter, but whom, to my great surprize, I now 
learned was his wife. He was eld enough to be her) 
grandfather, Mary and as testy and choleric as you can | 


imagine, 


“* He seemed fast recovering, when one day something 


occurred, which excited his anger against the old 


woman, his wife’s mother. He flew into a violent pas-! 


sion ; his rage actually choked his utterance, and in the | 


midst of this excitement, he was seized with another || 


Thus 


ended my duties towards him, but Mrs. Brambleton, 


He died in twelve hours after. 


apoplectic fit. 


young, sensitive and timid, was shocked and terrified at | 
his sudden death, She was nervous and hysterical for | 
several days, and it required some skill to soothe the | 


| 
| 


? 


excessive agitation of her system,’ 

“ You found her a dangerous patient, brother.” 

“1 did, indeed, Mary, but not at that time. I had} 
no disposition to fall in love with the widow beside the 
coffin of her husband. But I fear I have since seen her 
too often for my own peace; I have called upon her, 
frequently, under the plea of professional duty, but she 
needs no such care, for her health is as good as my own, 
aud I shall now be compelled, in spite of myself, to 


| 
’ 


cease my visits.’ 
“* What is there to hinder your visiting her, if you | 
admire her, Frank ?” 
* Her wealth, Mary, and my poverty; I cannot bear | 


LAW’ 


However, |! 


I 


~ 


S LABOR LOST. 


to have my motives misinterpreted, and my best feelings 
_ misunderstood.” 
“* Are you sure she is rich?” 
“‘ There is no doubt of it. The will has been opened, 
at least, I judge so, from the fact that my bill was paid 
a few weeks after the old man’s death—and he is said 
to have been worth two hundred thousand dollars.” 

** But perhaps she does not inherit it.” 

‘Alas! Mary, if she is rich I dare not offer her my 
heart, lest she should think me interested in my views; 
if she is not wealthy I must never breathe my love, for 
how could I bear to reduce her to poverty such as 
mine ?” 

“Come, come, Frank, don’t give yourself up to des- 


pondency; if you love her, try to discover the nature of 


| her feelings, and if you find your affection returned, then 
marry her; let people say what they will. The gossip 
of that many-tongued monster, whom we call the world, 
| is little to be regarded. It called me a fool for preferring 
love in a cottage, and perhaps it will deem you a knave 


fur finding love in a palace; but what need we care if 


we are happy in our own way, Remember the pretty 
song— 

‘Tom, if you love me, pray tell me so,’ 
| How is she to give you any evidence of her feelings, if 
you are resolute in repressing your own ay 

“ How I wish I was rich!” 

“And she poor, I suppose; a very kind wish, truly ; 
I dare say the pretty widow would not thank you for it, 
Take my advice, Frank, if she is gentle and kind and 
warm-hearted, win her if you can. If she marries you, 
/it must be for dove, as it certainly can’t be for money; 
and now, good bye; I wanted you to walk with me, but 
it is now too late, so I will ieave you to your brown 
study.” 

** Ah,” sighed Frank, as her cheerful face disappeared 


from his view; “if I could but find as true-hearted a 
creature as that dear sister of mine, I should have little 
| fear for my future happiness. But I dare not tell her 


all my cares; I could not tell her that even while I be- 


b | 
lieve the lovely Julia Brambleton might be won, I am 


restrained from the pursuit by the remembrance of her 


} 


past life, Why did she marry that cross old man? 


| How can so young and gentle a creature be mercenary 


and selfish? Yet would she have wedded age and ill 


Heigho! she is very 
But I must not 


temper, if she had not been both ? 
beautiful; I wish I had never seen her. 


| 
sit moping here; my health requires regular exercise, 
j}and I suppose Mrs. Brambleton thinks the same of 


| herself, for I always meet her at this hour in Broadway. 
Heizho !” 


his best broadcloth coat, dusted his shining boots, pulled 


and so saying, the young doctor brushed 


his snowy wristbands down, and his immaculate collar 
up, grasped his slender little cane, and sallied forth. 

As he had expected, he met Mrs. Brambleton, shroud- 
ed in the ‘weeds of deepest woe.’ She invited him to 


attend her home, one of her servants being ill with a 


i, cold, and she wished his medical skill exerted in her 


behalf. Of course Frank was delighted. He prescribed 


for the girl—complimented the old mother on her good 


looks, (N. B,, she had a face like that of a Chinese lion, 
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or a Nankin jar,) and made himself so agreeable to the | 


j 


widow, that dinner was served before he thought of 


taking leave. But he was wise enough to decline the i 
fair dame’s invitation to remain and take a family din- | 
ner with them, for he had espied a warning glance in i 
the old lady’s eye, and a gathering cloud upon her brow, \ 
which, knowing her economical habits, he had tact | 
enough to interpret into a presage of a meagre bill of | 
fare. 

The sickness of the domestic brought Frank Erldon 


' 
to Mrs. Brambleton’s house every day, and, as the || 


housemaid had no greater objection to idleness and | 
good nursing, than the doctor to a ¢éte-a-téte with his H 

| 
charming mistress, several weeks elapsed before she |! 


became convalescent. During all this time, Frank had 1 
availed himself of his opportunities, and had made him- } 
{ 
| 


self so agreeable to the young widow, that she learned | 


to anticipate his daily visit as a pleasant interruption to | 


the monotony of her secluded life. It was no wonder, || 
therefore, that he became deeply fascinated with her || 
loveliness. Beautiful and gentle, she appeared before || 
him in all the bloom of early womanhood, for the sun- 1 
shine of three and twenty summers had brought to per- || 
fection the graces of her person, while it ripened the || 
fine qualities of her character. There was a degree of | 
timid reserve in her manner, which seemed less the | 
effect of her natural disposition, than the result of pa- 
rental and conjugal restraint, but, as this gradually wore 
off, her cheerfulness of temper added another charm to | 
her loveliness. But still she was a riddle to her young | 
lover. He could not reconcile her frankness, her sim- | 
plicity, her high-toned delicacy of feeling, with the fact 1 
of her marriage. There could be but one motive for || 


her union with the peevish old man, whom she had so | 


recently buried, and Frank knew not how to explain so | 
mercenary an act, without doubting the truth and noble- 
ness of hercharacter. He could not unravel the mystery 
of these incongruities, and he felt that the subject was || 


one which he ought not to contemplate, for what benefit | 
should he derive from being able to believe her the most 


exalted of her sex, since in loving her, he must subject 


himself to the same imputation under which she now 
labored? ‘ No,” sighed he to himself, “if she be the | 
angel which she seems, there is only so much the 
greater necessity for me to fly her presence. I cannot /; 
bear the jeers of the world, nor will I go through life |; 
dependant upon a wife for the very bread I eat. I will 
summon resolution enough to cease my dangerous Visits, | 
and learn to think of her only as one whose gentle 
beauty shed a momentary gleam of sunshine over my 
lonely life.” 


Alas! for the frailty of human nature, and the weak- | 


ness of a lever’s vow! In less than three hours after 
having made this wise resolution, he was at the side of | 
the pretty widow, pacing that part of our beautiful Bat- | 
tery which has obtained the significant title of ‘ Decla- | 
ration Avenue!’ The time, place and circumstance, | 
were such as have proved irresistible temptations to 
many a prudent youth. The moonbeams, which shed a 
flood of light over the less sheltered walks, here fell in | 
broken gleams through the thick foliage, diffusing a sort 


'seen in that soft light. 


of tender twilight which has always been found a fitting 
time for lovers to breathe their vows, and for ladies to 
hear them. There was a soft melancholy in the blue 
eyes of the fair widow, which might be the shadow of 
past grief, but which seemed much more like present 
Her heavy black veil was thrown aside, 
and her white forehead, her delicately-tinted cheek, her 
rosy mouth, had never appeared more lovely than when 
Frank felt his heart beating 
wildly at the touch of the small hand which rested on 
his arm, and, with the desperation of a man who finds 
himself on the brink of a precipice, without the strength 
to turn his steps aside, he yielded his whole soul up to 


tenderness. 


the fascinations of the moment. Those words, which— 
however after life may fail to fulfil their promise—are 
never forgotten :—the words of earnest tenderness—the 
outpourings of a heart filled with passionate love—were 
uttered in the ear of his beautiful companion, and were 
answered by a look—a sigh—a broken murmur—which 
disclosed a volume of reciprocal affection. 

That first delicious trance of youth! Who does not 
remember the moment when the voice of a dear one 


| first breathed into the heart the exquisite music of a 


lover’s vow? Who can forget the hour when the words 
never to be recalled—the burning words which told that 
the happiness of another was placed in our keeping—— 
first fell upon the charmed ear? Who does not look 


_back to that ‘ green spot on memory’s waste’ with plea- 


sant tears? Happy, thrice happy they, who, from the 
sweet shelter of domestic bliss, can look upon it, not as 


| the oasis of a desert, but as the ‘ fountain of delight ’— 


the pure source of life-long happiness! 


“They loved, they were beloved :—said I not all 
In saying this?” 


Alas! no: life is not poetry, and something more 


| than love is necessary to actual existence, since Anacreon 


Moore—a very Solomon in such matters—has declared 
that “‘ not e’en Love can live on flowers.” They parted 


{ 

at the widow’s door, and while she retired to enjoy, in 
solitude, the excitement of a first affection, her lover 
| returned to his home to reflect upon the irrevocable vow 


which he had uttered, and to ponder on his future pros- 


| pects. His joy at finding himself beloved, did not blind 


him to the consciousness of his precipitancy, and, while 
she, with a true woman’s feeling, thought only of the 


love, prudential calculations were allowed to mingle 


their base alloy with the pure gold of Ais affections. 
Not that our friend, the doctor, was selfish or mercenary ; 


far from it; but he dreaded the opinion of society—he 


feared to be considered interested in his views, and he 
was tortured by the thought that the beautiful widow 


would be accused of having bowght him at the price for 


which she had formerly sold herself. A sleepless night 
was the result of his agitated feelings, and the morning 
found him a prey to both headache and heartache. 

He was sitting sad and solitary in his office—feeling 


| and looking more like a criminal than a successful lover, 


when a packet from his ladye-love was placed in his 
hands. Without heeding the other papers, he opened 
her letter. 
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“Do not come to me to-day,” she wrote. “I am toomuch, ‘The devil!’ exclaimed Frank, as he read thus far 
disquieted to see you, and I would have you to fully understand |, ,, , “ 
then I am in a pretty scrape! How the deuce am [ 


my feelings and my position, before we meet again. I was | 
scarcely six years of age when my mother, (whom the death of | to live on a thousand a year with a wife accustomed to 
spend more than that at the fancy shops ?” 


my father had reduced to poverty,) obtained the situation of | 
housekeeper to the late Mr. Brambleton. He was rich and | 





eccentric, and pleased with my childish caresses, he determined | 
to educate me as an adopted daughter. Of course my mother | 
was rejoiced, and no pains were spared to inspire me with a | 
lively sense of gratitude towards my benefactor. Peevish as 
he was to others, he was always gentle to me, and, as a child 
soon learns to love those from whom it receives daily.kindness, | 
I repaid all his bounties with sincere affection. I suppose I | 
was the only living creature who did love him, and he was not 
insensible to the unusual gratification, for he certainly lavished | 
upon me all the indulgence of a parent. What my mother’s | 
views were, at that time, I cannot pretend to determine; she | 
probably expected that he would make me his heir, and there- 
fore sought to establish between us the relation of parent and 
child ; but as I grew older, her ideas on the subject underwent | 
a great change. Mr, Brambleton’s distant relatives began to | 
clamor against my mother’s artifices, and they did not hesitate | 
to avow their intention to dispute any will which might be 
made in my favor. This excited my mother’s apprehensions, 
and a scandalous rumor which was invented by the same per- 
rons, determined her to alter her plans. They dared to say 
that I was the natural daughter of Mr. Brambleton, and thus 
my mother’s fame suffered from the kindness which had been 
lavished upon her child by a solitary old man, I will not detail 
the arts which were practiced upon him and upon me. His 
implacable hatred to his relations, his old-fashioned ideas of 
propriety, his dread of leaving a stain upen his spotless charac- 
ter, influenced him to adopt my mother’s suggestions, and to 
make me his wife, in order to prove to the world that I wes not 
his child. As tor me, I was seareely sixteen—inexperienced 
and ignorant, loving my mother and Mr. Brambleton better than 
the whole world beside—judge, then, how easily I was persua- 
ded to adopt any course, which would rescue from obloquy, 
their good name. The very idea of the slander was agony to 
my pure mind, and it was with a feeling «of romantic heroism, 
at which I could now smile, were it a less serious matter, that 
I consented to give my hand to my aged benefactor. I stood at 
the altar with a sense of self-devotion and self-sacrifice, worthy 
of the days of the old Romans, and fancied that by thus conse - | 
crating my life to gratitude, I was acting a similar part to the 
nun, who condemns herself to a cloister from mistaken piety. 
Do not smile at my folly, dear Frank ; I wa sa romantic, novel- 


reading girl, full of enthusiastic feeling—can you wonder that I H 


suffered myself to be thus misled? 

“ As I grew older I learned my error, and I found, by sad 
experience, that the marriage which I considered an example 
of heroic disinterestedness, appeared to the world a grossly 
necessary act. ‘The pain which I endured from this knowledge, 
first awakened me from the idle dreams of visionary youth, to 
a consciousness of womanly duties. But my life was now em- 
bittered by the quarrels between my mother and my husband. 
She had expected to assume a different station in his household, 
and to be treated as his mother-in-law, while he was deter- 
mined she should never be any other than his hired house- 
keeper ; this, of course, led to perpetual disputes, in which I was 
obliged to preserve a perfect neutrality. I had purchased, at a | 
heavy cost, the knowledge of my mother’s mercenary spirit, 
and it was natural that I should distrust her counsels for the 
future. Mr. Brambleton, always prudent and watchful for my |) 
good, advised me, even as an anxious parent, and, of course, I 
was disposed to obey his wishes in preference to all others. A | 
wearisome life has been mine during the last six vears. I 
fonged for quiet even if it were to be found no where but in the 
hovel of poverty, and I learned to realize the full force of the 
wise man’s saving— Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, 
than a stalied ox and hatred therewith.’ During the last year 
of Mr. Brambleton’s life, he seemed to distrust even me, for the 
ill-judged importunities of my mother respecting his will, had 
jed him to doubt the sincerity of my affection. When he was | 
so suddenly cut off by death, | did not, (as you know,) pretend 
to weep for him as if he had been the object of.my passionate 
jove ; but 1 wept for him as a kind and indulgent parent. It 
was not until his will was opened, that I discovered how deeply | 
suspicion had taken root in his mind. 

“ Frank, dear friend, will it disappoint you to learn that vou 
have wooed one who, by loving you, has forfeited all her 
wealth? Dof not judge you aright, when I feel assured that | 
it is my affection you seck, and uot my fortune? If not, then 
are you this moment free. If you sought only the heiress of 
Mr. Brambleton’s estate, then do I release you from your vows, 
for, the moment that I promise to become your wife, I cease to | 
have any claim to that estate. The provisions of the will are 
such that I enjoy the whole income during my widuwhood, with 
the privilege of bequeathing the principal to whom I will, at! 
my death—#f I die a widow ; but if IJ marry, an annu'ty of one 
thousand dollars is all I shall receive, while the bulk of the for- 
tune is directed to be then bestowed upon the heirs of a certain 
lady to whom Mr. Brambleton was attached in his youth, and 
from whom he was separated on account of his poverty. 
a queer will, but not more so than the testator.” 


then wait for better times. 


It is | 


_“* Now, dear Frank, ponder well on what I have told you, and 
give ine a candid expression of your feelings. I can cheerfully 
bear with poverty for your sake, but I will not increase the 
hardships of your lot. If you really love me, as I believe—and 
shall I add—as I hope you do, our course is plain.” 

“Yes, the course is plain enough,” muttered Frank 
to himself. ‘ We must either separate, or starve in 
each other’s company—or—stay, there is one other 


alternative. We can pledge our faith to each other, and 


But would it not be base 
and selfish to make that lovely creature waste the best 


years of her life in ‘ hope deferred?’ Can I as a man 


of honor, enter into an engagement which I cannot fulfil 
for long years to come? No, no, dearest Julia, I will 
deal frankly with you—TI will open my whole heart to 
you, and if you are willing to bide the time and share 
the fortune of a poor physician, we may yet be happy. 
But what’s this,”’ exclaimed he, as he picked up a paper 
which had dropped at his feet. It was inscribed— 
“Copy of the last Will and testament of Solomon 


Brambleton.” 
“What the deuce do I want with that?” thought 
What a 


Frank ; “‘ however, I may as well look at it. 
long-winded affair it is.” 

“IT, Solomon Brambleton, of the city and county of ——, being 
of sound mind, ete., etc.,” 

“Fudge!” 

“ Do give, devise, and bequeath, etc.,” 

“Ah! here is the pith and marrow of the business.” 
“But in case the said Julia Brambleton should marry a 
second time, thereby forgetting her duty to the husband of her 
youth, and a proper respect to his memory then I do hereby 
authorize my said executors to pay to the said Julia, only the 
sum of one thousand dollars annually, during the term of her 
natural life. In the event of the second marriage of my said 
wife, I do give, devise, and bequeath al] my estate, real and 
personal, (reserving only the sum of fifteen thousand dollars to 
be held in trust for the payment of the aforementioned annuity,) 
to Catharine Belford, formerly of Tiverton, in the county of 
Devon, England; and to her heir or heirs, wheresoever they 
may be found.” 

‘What! can it be possible !” 


ded Frank ; he read on: 

“In case no such heirs be found within ten years after such 
marriage of my said wife, then I give all my estate to be divided 
equally among my heirs-at-law. I wish them fully to under- 
stand, that I still hate them most cordially for reasons which 


exclaimed the astoun- 


| they will remember, and I only give them this remote interest 


in my estate, in order to ensure full obedience to my wishes 
herein expressed, since their covetousness is my security that 
they will keep a watchful eye over the future conduct of my 
first named legatee.” 

Frank started up, flung the will to the ceiling, and 
caught it as it fell—tossed the widow’s letter into the fire 
—snatched it out again, and begrimed his face with 
coal-smoke as he pressed the rescued epistle to his lips. 
In short he acted like a mad man for the next five 
What did it all mean? Was he crazed with 


We shall see. 


Just one vear after the death of Solomon Bramble- 


minutes. 
disappointment ? 


ton, Esq., a bridal party was assembled in the richly- 


furnished drawing-room which had never before been 
thrown open to guests since it had admitted the old 
gentleman’s funeral train. The bride looked very beau- 
tiful in her embroidered satin robe and Brussels veil; 
and those skilled in such mysteries, did not fail to notice 
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that a band of diamonds occupied the place of the maiden || 


wreath of orange-blossoms. Quiet, calm, and self-pos- 
sessed, she assumed no girlish airs of bashfulness, but 
appeared gentle, dignified and womanly. 
never appeared to more advantage than when, with a 


flush of joy on his cheek, and a triumphant smile play- | 


ing around his handsome mouth, he led his beautiful | 
Julia into the reom, in the full view of the whole assem- 


blage. 


Among the guests were two elderly gentlemen, co- |) 
temporaries of the late Mr. Brambleton, and executors | 


of his whimsical will. ‘‘ What a pity,”’ exclaimed one, 


a jolly-visaged, good-humored old man, “ what a pity | 


that the widow should lose all this fine fortune for the 
sake of a young fellow’s good looks. I only hope she 
has not bought her humor at too high a rate.” 

“Tt’s no pity at all,” growled his vinegar-faced com- 
panion; ‘one husband is enough for a woman, and if 
she will be fool enough to take another, she deserves to 
be punished. I mean to advertise to-morrow for the 
heirs of this Catharine Belford, whoever she is.” 

‘“‘ What is the use of being in such a hurry about it?” 
said the other. 

“Oh, because it is a troublesome business, and the 
sooner we get it off our hands, the sooner we shall 
get our commisszons tor managing the estate.” 

“Shall I sate you the trouble of advertising, gentle- 
men?” said a voice behind them. Both turned in sur- 
prize, and beheld the handsome face of Frank Erldon. 


“Excuse me for having accidentally overheard your | 


conversation, but I am thus enabled to spare you some 
inconvenience,” said Frank, with a smile; “ the heirs 
whom you seek are at this moment before you. Allow | 
me to introduce you to my sister, Mary, and to inform 
you that she and your humble servant are the only living 
representatives of our maternal grandmother, Catharine 
Belford. The proofs of my assertion shall be laid | 
before you to-morrow, and when you are fully satisfied | 
of our identity, I can assure you, gentlemen, that your 
commissions shall be promptly and cheerfully paid.” 
“IT don’t believe a word of it,” growled the cross old | 
fellow. 
“ Ha, ha, ha!” shouted the other. “ If this is not a | 
hoax, it is a capital trick for cheating the ghost of a, 
suspicious old husband. Does Mrs. Brambleton—does || 
your wife, I mean, know all this ?”’ 
“To be sure she does; she was willing to forfeit her | 
wealth for the sake of her lover, and she is now quite | 
content to share the fortunes of her husband’s heir. | 
Nor must she be censured for obeying the impulses of a | 
susceptible heart. Where there are no recollections of || 
past tenderness to link the living with the dead, even | 
golden fetters are not strong enough to bind the affec- | 
tions.” i 
Brooklyn, L. I. 4} 
——— } 
A MAN would do well to carry a pencil in his pocket, 
and write down the thoughts of the moment. Those 
that come unsought for, are commonly the most valua- | 
ble, and should be secured, because they seldom re-_ 
turn.—Lord Bacon. | 


Frank had | 
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THE FLOWER AND FLY.—A FABLE. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 





“ Far, far from me,” the sunflower cried, 

‘Tho’ glorious beauty crown my brow, 
Far, far from me be selfish pride : 

Yet this can I, with truth, avow,— 
That orb, whose smile, I seek for aye, 
Has lent my leaves his richest ray, 

And not a bloom in all the bower, 
Can match my stately, starry flower.” 


The gorgeous plant looked smiling round— 

“‘ What’s this ?”’—beneath her, on the ground, 
A quiet caterpillar crept, 

On silken feet, that silent stept. 


‘“‘ Hence, abject thing!” she cried in ire, 
“ Nor trail, upon my robe of fire, 

Your slimy folds ;—vile worm, away! 

A queen am I—the queen of day !”’ 
With tranquil mien—without reply, 
The simple worm went slowly by : 
But, as his rising rings he drew, 
That silly sunflower little knew 

To what a guest her careless pride, 
A moment’s shelter had denied. 


She deemed not, in that homely thing, 
A winged blossom folded lay, 

Whose form resplendent soon should spring, 
To meet and mock the morning ray. 


She noticed, as the days flew by her, 
Once—twice it changed its strange attire. 
At last it wove a silken string 
Which, fastened to a friendly spray, 
Formed, for the little worm, a swing ; 
And there it hung, as if in play. 
“* A new caprice !”’ the sunflower cried— 
** Another coat is thrown aside.” 
She sees the torpid chrysalis : 
* A living tomb! what trick is this ? 
Well, well! it does not me concern; 
But this I'll say—when people turn 
Thus suddenly, from all their kind, 
There must be something in the wind. 
I’d give my brightest leaf to peep 
Behind that curtain but a minute ; 
I wonder—does the creature sleep ? 
I wonder—did he really spin it?” 


And soon the silken pall was riven, 
And forth a radiant being flew, 
On wings that wore the hue of Heaven, 
With stars of silver gleaming through. 
He soared beyond the sunflower’s ken, 
But soon came beaming back again, 
And fluttered, like a joyous svrite, 
From bud to bloom his plumes of light. 
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The sunflower turned, bewitched, amazed, \| At length, refined by toil severe, 
And, on the brilliant stranger gazed. 


False to her glittering god, that day, 


He plumes, for fame, his spirit-wing, 
And Wealth illumes his proud career, 
For once, she quite forgot his ray ; And Fashion votes him—*“ just the thing!” 
While soft she wooed, with many a sigh, | 
H| While she—the scornful lady bright, 


The rover bright—the butterfly, 1} 
And spread, in vain, her robe of gold ; Who, when he needed some protection, 


i] ; ‘ : 
For still he shunned its shining fold ; H Reviled his shape and lowly plight, 
But gaily, while he waved his wing, ! Now begs his notice—his affection! 
He sang—(they are not apt to sing, i . ** a 
‘ , | A soul is his, too pure and high, 
I know ; but this, as you're aware, | sn : : ; 
Ww aa, cette Cpt i To worship gold; he scorns her passion, 
as not an every day affair.) iii tein Tene : 
And bids her to her idol fly, 
“* Lady-flower !” he warbled, } Her sun—the god of Wealth and Fashion: 
When, alone and low, | 
You beheld me creeping, ! While he will seek some maid, whose charm 
Weary, feeble, slow— i Lies in her heart—a treasure holy ; 


? | Whose love is like the violet’s balm, 
Scorn was in your accent, ei 
. To win the great, and bless the lowly. 


Pride was on your brow, 


Why in tones so tender, 1 So goes the world. In humble guise, 
Mead vy > now | ; ge 
Plead you to me now ? | Altho’ your soul be winged with light, 

Woven of the sunshine, { The worldling still, your claim denies— 


Rich in your attire ; j “ Dig, sweep, beg, starve! You'll never write !” 


Dew-drop jewels glisten ; 
On your robe of fire. But once let fickle fortune pet you— 
5 | ““ That man’s a genius ;—pray present me! 
But there is a treasure, E si ct 
Which, with all your art, 


Lady-flower, you have not— 


Sir, I’m most happy to have met you: 
I’ve read, tteice o’er the book you sent me!” 


Honey in your heart! 


Gems of glowing glory, Original. 
Beautiful array | . ' : ; 
ee ! THE NEWLY-BORN. 


More of these, I need not, 


While my pinions play ; BY PARK osiiesa enn 


But the precious nectar 


° ~ : N answe it er’s "er, ) sly- , 
Of the blossom fair, _ In answer to its mother’s prayer, behold the newly-born 


' 
inlaid : || Pair as a star that shines amid the swathing mists of morn ; 
Tis for this I wander ea eee ‘ pnt 
| Sweet as a lily wet with dew before its leaves unclose, 
Through the summer air. | Or as a little bud that clings beside the pareut-rose. 
Plead no more! you hold not i at te : 
Spurs : || My heart was happy when I heard the tidings of its birth— 
Balm for thirst like this: oar PP) ae 
Such sinless creatures surely are the seraphs of our earth ; 


Lowlier flowers offer || They love, and are beloved, as if but lent us for awhile, 


On yon violet nestling, 
While my wings I fold, 


To your day-star, lady, 


| How peaceful when in sleep it lies! how merry when awake! 
Now tranquil as a silent swan upon a silent lake ; 
|| Now fluttering like the restless birds—the birds that cannot 


| 
‘ . Ile : . 
Sweeter, purer bliss. | To shed around this lowly world a Heaven—reflected smile. 
j 


Spread your robe of gold! sing, 
But chirp their broken melodies into the ear of Spring. 
| Fond mother—fold the darling one all closely to thy breast, 
Although it would not, if it could, desert so sweet a nest : 
E 4 Unconscious of its joy, it sinks upon a couch as fair 
Complacent basks and lifts a face And pure as are the upper clouds in the serener air. 
Untouched by pity, grief or passion ; i 
And let the caterpillar be 
A poet poor to Fancy’s eye, 


| 

MORAL. | 
Read—for the sunflower—*“ pride of place,” 
{ 


That, in the blaze of wealth and fashion, 


In pictures which the master-hand of genius robes in light, 
Soft as the dawn that trembles on the fading skirts of night— 
, os ‘To me most dear are not the grand and noble, but the mild— 
That : snows his sp ee - 
% scarcely knows his ee free “ |, [ never tire in looking on Madonna and the child. 
Yet feels resolved “ to do or die. \ 
Aweary of this world’s neglect, ! Types of the chaste, the calm, the good, the holy and the true, 
ace : | The very blessedness of Heaven seems painted to my view : 
He, from the world, awhile, retires, z agp . : / wes : ‘on one 
‘ : HI And thus, fond mother, in my thoughts and dreams ye seem to 
Content, secure in self-respect, i bine 
While hope, the secret taste inspires. ' Thou and the newly-born delight, that God has given to thee! 
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THE ENGLISH FAMILY; OR, WHO ARE THEY? | 


| 


A SKETCH. 


| 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘ THE QUADROONE,’ ETC. | 


+a 


PART I. 
Ir was in the sultry month of August, 1830, that I took || 
passage in the steamer Napoleon, at New-York, on an } 


via. New-Bruns- || 


| 


excursion to ‘Schooley’s Mountains,’ 
wick, which, as every body knows, is a pleasant city on | 

The day |! 
had been intensely hot in the streets, and the pavement | 
of Broadway burned the feet of the thin-slipper’d lady 


the Raritan, forty miles from the Metropolis. 


that dared venture forth. But we had hardly cleared |! 
the shipping and got into the stream before a refreshing H 
breeze from the sea cooled the brow and gave promise 


As soon as we were in motion down 


of a delightful trip. 
the harbor, I went to the upper-deck. What a scene | 
of life, novelty and natural and artificial beauty met my || 
eye! The river and bay were whitened with craft || 


moving in all directions, with here and there a steamer 


dashing across their tracks leaving a long wake of snowy 


foam upon the blue water and a longer train of dark 
Sail 
boats and row-boats dashed hither and thither like water- 


brown smoke streaming horizontally upon the air. 


fowl, while in the midst of the moving scene, stately and | 


‘ - : 
immoveable as a war-like castle, was anchored a majes- | 


tic ship of the line, seemingly monarch of the whole. 


From this lively water-scene my eye ranged over the || 
varied outline of wooded hills, towers, and precipitous 
heights that encompassed it. On the north were the | 
Palisadoes—the grand gate-way of the lovely Hudson, | 
which was lost beneath its rocky portals in a hazy, || 
undulating outline of a faint blue tint that might be either || 
the summits of the Highlands or masses of stationary | 
clouds that had fashioned themselves, as they are wont || 
to do of a summer’s day, into mock hills. Then coming | 
down with the western shore, the eye rests on Fort Lee, 
with its romantic delineation of cliff and tow ering rock ; 1 
upon the picturesque and ever sylvan Weehawken, cele- |) 
brated by Halleck’s muse; upon Hoboken, the pa radise | 
of citizens; and, nearer still, upon the level shore of | 
Jersey, showing a low line of green for many miles to| 
the south, not unpleasingly relieving the bolder features ! 
of the scene. Turning round to the east, the vast! 
metropolis, with its girdle of thickly woven masts lay | 
before the eye, like a picture, over which the painter had | 
thrown a soft, azure tint, neither haze nor yet smoke, but | 
a transparent medium between the two. The heat had, | 


also, made the whole atmosphere tremulous and visible, | 
| 


so that the outline of towers, turrets, and majestic edifices 





of stone and marble, was fluttering and motable as if an| 


etherial sea of some subtle fluid, with trembling waves | 





and a constant, rippling motion, was flowing and dancing | 
over it. Like an aqua marine, (for we must compare } 
it to something besides an emerald, inasmuch as its 
emerald green hue had been lightened by the dust and || 
drought of summer, until the foliage and wood were of | 
a pale sea-green,) like an aqua marine, then, worn on | 
the forehead of beauty, the brilliant ‘ Battery’ crowned ! 
4 


re 
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the brow of the ‘ Mistress of the Seas,’ her greatest 
ornament and pride. 

The Heights of Brooklyn with their green terraces, 
numerous temple-like edifices and extensive lines of 


majestic porticos, mingled, more seaward, with groups 


| of oaks, half-exposing, half-concealing white villas, with 
| stretches of bright lawn, opening between them and the 


beach, met my view, eastward; while to the south, 
between this receding shore and the stately Highlands 
of ‘Staten Island,’ was a glorious vista to the open sea. 
Many ships and brigs with their canvass spread from 
deck to truck, to catch the afternoon breeze that came 
in with the tide, were at that moment entering the 
magnificent basin forming the bay and harbor of New- 
York; others, closer in, were approaching their anchor- 
ing ground with rapidly lessening sail. As the eye, 
loosing these among the thickly-moving craft, travelled 
beyond them, down the far-stretching Narrows, it met 
others at greater or less distances, standing portward 
with crowding sails, while outward-bound vessels, with 
zig-zag course and slower motion, were diminished in a 
series of distances to the eye, till they became white, 


_ shining specks upon the horizon. Far, very far off, where 


ocean met heaven, I could discern, with a small pocket- 


telescope, a single solitary barque, standing steadily to 


the northward, from some southern port. As I saw her 
moving past the inviting haven that extended its bosom 


to receive the loncly wanderer, with a oneness of purpose 


/and a steadiness in the pursuit of its object that nothing 


could divert, I thought how beautifully it illustrated the 


il . 
| course of human duty and perseverance ’mid the tempta- 


tions, allurements, and thousand and one inviting inlets 
of luxury and repose, that, like this pleasant harbor to 
this ocean voyager, offer themselves on every side to 
allure man from his duty. His way is trackless too; 
but he has within his breast an unerring guide, which, if 
obeyed, as surely as the compass on board yonder soli- 
tary barque shall guide her over the ocean waste to her 
destined port, will direct him, when the voyage of life 
is done, to that haven of rest, where the life-worn voyager 
shall anchor for ever. 

Our steamer held her onward course through the 
midst of this panorama, with just enough speed for 
objects to retire and fade from the eye and be succeeded 
by others before it could be wearied. Thus a constant 
succession of novelty was presented, and the observer 
was continually challenged to new scenes and to fresh 
admiration. As we entered the narrow channel that 
separates Staten Island from the Jersey shore, the 
quarantine ground, with its fleet of masts and hospital, 
were visible over the point to the east of the island, 
while on its western slope, within rifle-shot of our boat, 
was New-Brighton, a terrace of snowy colonaded 
hotels and country-houses, elaborately decorated with 
the fanciful wooden ornaments of architecture, which, of 
late years, has so singularly characterized the ‘ out-of- 
town houses’ of citizens, to the utter perversion of taste 
and subversion of common sense. What is more absurd 
than a wooden Grecian temple! Yet, preserve us! 
genius of Strickland and Haviland! there are more than 


one thousand on as many treeless hills of our city’s 
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suburbs. Some of the villas I thought in tolerable taste, 
but all of them were too showy; yet they agreeably | 
relieved the eye as we passed, which otherwise would | 
have rested only on the inhospitable aspect of the north- 


ern shoulder of the Island; while the gay groups, | 
promenading or lounging in avenue, portico and obser- | 
vatory, bore testimony to the consideration in which | 


New-Brighton was held as a place of summer sojourn. | 
As we continued our way through the winding channel, | 


. . | 

the ‘ Sailor’s Snug Harbor,’ a handsome edifice of white | 
° | 

marble, facing the water, and now and then a ginger- | 


| 
| 


bread villa, and here and there a substantial farm-house 


were all that attracted the eye for many miles on the | 
. : : 
island shore; while on the west side, save where the | 


spires of Newark and Elizabethtown, visible inland, 
over a league of marsh and a league more of woodland | 
beyond it, were all that gave any interest to the traveller; | 
and finding nothing immediately in the narrow frith 
through which we were moving at the rate of fourteen 
miles an hour, save at intervals an oyster-boat with a | 


aborious toil, or a country 


single occupant engaged in his ] 
sloop, laden with hay half-way to the mast-head, I began 
to look for entertainment on board. 
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“Tt’s 
| Time was, when nobody 


| thought of going there who was not of 
} 


) “Ah! poor Saratoga!’ sighed Mrs. E 


exclusiveness has departed. 
good birth and 


family, or at least rich. But now, since rail-roads level 


all social barriers as level as themselves, and new cas¢es 
| have taken the places of the old families that instituted 
Any person that 


can command a dollar can reach Saratoga, and shopmen 


| the ancien regime, all is changed. 


| now close their shops of a Saturday night, and are off 


to the Springs for a Sabbath day’s recreation. Ah, me! 
| poor, dear, delightful Saratoga!” = Mrs. E sighed, 





| and fanned herself with an Indian fan. 

| “What protection has the White Sulphur ?”’ I asked, 
smiling at the animated words of the fashionable 
mother. 


It is full three 


? 


“Its distance from the Metropolis. 
days journey by stage from Washington City.’ 

“Stages are got to be very aristocratic since the 
introduction of rail-roads,’”’ said Morris, with a slight 
smiling glance at his aunt. 


“Very, Renssalear,” said she, without observing her 





gay nephew’s manner. 
Kenssalear Morris did not regard his aunt’s reply, for 





| 
| 
{ 
' 
{| 
i 
An awning had been stretched above the promenade- || his attention and eye-glass were at the moment drawn to 


deck and most of the passengers had by this time || a small party that at that moment made their appearance 


exchanged the confined air below, for the fresh breezes on deck, and quietly took seats opposite. There was to 
; i! 


The 


mass of fellow passengers consisted of farmers and || 


of the sea, which I had hitherto enjoyed alone. one accustomed to the plain travelling costume of Eng- 
lish people, nothing in their appearance to indicate their 


station in society. Americans dress most in travelling, 


dairy women returning from the city with empty baskets, || 
tubs, and pails, which they had carried thither in the i 
morning, from farms forty miles distant, laden with rich \ 


| . . . . 
butter, cheese, milk, fruits, vegetables, and other market || their costume du voyage, often err in applying the same 


the English least—and the former, accustomed to form 
a judgment of strangers’ station and circumstances from 





esculents. The remainder consisted of two or three | 
New-Brunswick merchants, who had been to the city to | 
lay in a week’s supply of muslins or groceries; a profes- 
sor of Rutger’s College and two or three students of the | 
theological school; an Episcopal clergyman, a Jersey 
lawyer, a Philadelphia physician, and a few New-Yorkers 
who had country houses on our route, and were returning 
to them after a day’s sojourn in the city. There were 
also the usual number of wives, daughters, maiden-aunts 
and grandmas, among which were two very beautiful 
girls, accompanied by a spectacled papa, who left the 
boat at Perth Amboy. Having cast my eyes over the 
various groups about me, and exchanged courtesies with 
several with whom I was acquainted, (having been a 
frequent traveller on this route,) I was not a little grati- 
fied on discovering, at the farther extremity of the boat, 
a group of familiar faces. I was simultaneously recog- 
nized, and a smile and a nod from the lovely mother of 
the lovely girls that surrounded her, brought me “o their 
side. , a lady of 
wealth and finished manners, and with revol:tionary 





The party consisted of Mrs. E 


blood in her veins, but with very strong prejudices 
against nobodies—of her two daughters, ninete»en and 
twenty-one years of age—of her fashionable n>phew, 
Renssalear Morris, who had a bachelor’s lodge some 
where on the Hudson, and had an eye to his elder cousin, 
Clara, as its future mistress. I soon learned they were 
on their way to Schooley’s Mountains, and thence to the 


Virginia Springs, being sated with Saratoga. 





|rule to foreigners. There was nothing peculiar in this 
| party to distinguish it, save a remarkable plainness, 
| The 


party consisted of a lady apparently thirty-eight years of 


which to Renssalear’s eye was plainly studied. 


age, with a remarkably pleasing expression, and an air 
of ease and self-possession that showed her to be a lady. 
But she wore a very coarse straw bonnet, without any 
ornament, and a long green veil. Her travelling dress 
was a loose morning robe of checked gingham, but nicely 


fitting a fine bust, the outline of which, a plain green 





shawl with a red border, did not hide. She wore stout 
laced boots of calf-skin, (what American lady can forgive 
this?) and gloves, intended rather for service than to 
show the shape of the symmetrical hand it covered. 


Mrs. E 


her down as nobody. Renssalear also run his glass over 





scanned her outward appearance and set 


her dress, and then settling it an instant on her face and 
figure, put her down in his mind as a lady—for he had 
travelled in England and on the Continent, and seen worse 
looking “ nobodies” turn out to be very distinguished 
somebodies! 

Besides this lady, was another younger and very 
beautiful female, evidently her daughter from the striking 
She was dressed in a green 
silk spencer, of the fashion of last season, and a black 
skirt, with a little chip hat tied over her ears with a 
It became her decidedly, and what with 
her sylph-like figure, (relieved by a scarf,) her bright 


resemblance between them. 


narrow ribbon. 





complexion and heavenly blue eyes, Renssalear Morris 
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= ee 


thought she was one of the prettiest girls he had ever 
seen. But she too 
wore laced boots and thick gloves, and her whole ward- 


She was not more than eighteen. 


robe, chip hat and all, was not worth twenty francs—so 


Mrs. E 


salear was puzzled what to do. 





set her down with her mother, while Rens- 
In the elder, beneath 
the plainness of her outward appearance, he felt confident 
The other 
was too young to show any decided character, thongh 


he discerned the evidence of high breeding. 


the balance was most favorable to the side on which he 
had placed the former—yet, he confessed she might be 
nothing more than a very beautiful milliner’s apprentice. 
Clara and her sister set them down at once as “ stage- 
people,” not of the “aristocratic” but of the dramatic 
stage. 

“Tt may be Augusta,” said Clara, eyeing her with 
interest, after this idea kad entered her mind. 

“ Augusta has eyes dark as midnight, and hers are 
celestial blue,” answered Morris. 

“What right have you to know, coz, of the hue of 
Augusta’s eyes or even of this young woman’s,” said 
Clara, with a look brightened by a smile. 

“ Because, sweet Clara,”’ he replied, whispering low, 
“in your own are united the gazelle-like softness of the 
one and the rich hues of the other.” 

“T think the mother the handsomest,” said Clara, 
evasively, as if wishing to appear indifferent to his im- 
passioned language. : 

“She has more manner and style, but less intrinsic 
beauty.” 


“ Manner and ton, Renssalear!” repeated Mrs. 





E 

“ Certainly, aunt.” 

“ They are very common people, I assure you, Morris, 
see how they dress !” 

“T will bet my Newfoundland against Clara’s lap-dog 
they are ladies,’’ he answered, with animation. 

“Are you not ashamed, nephew! I trust they are 
not going to Schooley’s Mountains. If they are, you will 
soon try to have them attached to our party. See, they 
have no gentleman with them. 
just speaking to them. 


Morris,” said Mrs. E 


Yes, there’s a plain man 
He is a gentleman, if you will, 





, With a slight sarcastic tone. 

“ His presence proves what I asserted, that they are 
ladies. He is their footman.”’ 

“* He is not, Morris*” 

“ He is, I assure you. See what a magnificent dog 
has followed him to the deck, and is now rubbing his 
nose affectionately in the young lady’s hand. Hear, she 
calls him Nero! A noble dog can love none less noble. 
She is not only a lady, but on my honor! high-born, 
aunt. Look at that hand which she has ungloved to 
toy with Nero’s shaggy mane! How perfect !” 

“ Renssalear, have done!” said Clara, half in play- 
fulness, half in pique, tapping his arm with her own 
snowy hand. ‘ You will fall in love with her next. 
Besides we have drawn their attention. Let us pro- 
menade.” 

Renssalear took her hand within his arm, and save 


that he did not fail to peep beneath the chip hat at every 


turn in his walk, devoted himself as assidiously to his! 


| fair cousin as an accepted lover well need to do. Mrs. 
| EK and her younger daughter, Isabel, sat together ; 
_the former in reserved silence, wondering within herself 
| what so many odd-looking people as she beheld around 
| could be doing away from home—the latter, watching 





with interest the sportive scene between the young 





stranger and the Newfoundland, who acknowledged her 


| notice by a glance of wonderful intelligence and devoted 


affection. Her attention, however, was soon drawn to a 


| fourth individual who joined the group. His strikingly 
| elegant appearance drew also the attention of her friends. 

This personage was a singularly handsome young man, 

about twenty-two years of age. His person was tall and 
finely shaped, and dark brown hair of the softest texture 
fell long over the cape of a linen hunting-frock, which 
he wore over a plain coat, as a protection from the wear 
and tear and dust of travel. His features were of a 
noble cast, and though his boots were square at the toes, 


instead of pointed, and his hat was a very cheap brown 


straw, and though he wore no straps to his pantaloons, 
Isabel felt sure that he was a gentleman, and therefore 
the others were genteel—while Renssalear, who with 
Clara, stopped to interchange opinions with his aunt on 


this addition to the strange party, conceived that he was 


not—and began to have misgivings of the caste of the 
rest. Mrs. E and Clara, in the meanwhile, were 
more confirmed by it that the ladies belonged to the 
stage, and that the young gentleman was a fifth-rat: 








| tragedian, and the dog, the noble Newfoundland, a 


| partner in the profession. Renssalear, at length, after 
| observing them very closely, declared it to be his belief, 
that they were very respectable. 

“They are either play-actors, or belong to the best 
families of the English nobility,” he said, and dropping 
his glass from his eyes, he turned on his heel to pursue 
his walk with Clara. 

Isabel stole her eyes frequently towards the young 
man, and her heart began to feel an interest in him 
which decided her as to his title to the highest rank her 
own wishes could confer upon him. At all events, he 
turned, as people involuntary will do, after being the 
unconscious object of steady gaze, and met her glance 
Isabel E 
was a very delicate and interesting girl—a fragile Ameri- 
can beauty, such as one often sees on the younger side 
of twenty-one at watering-places, and who are missed 





ere she could shield it by her long lashes. 





the next season, and forever! She was consumptive— 
but not less lovely. The expanded rose upon her cheek, 
had closed together its transparent leaves, (like some 
eastern flowers when fading,) ’till a single red spot, like 
a bright bud, alone remained. She was very lovely. 
Her mother hung over her with the tenderest affection, 
and anticipated every wish. She was now taking her 
to the White Sulphur Springs, believing, against hope, 
that the far famed virtues of those salubrious waters, 
would heal the disease which had no healing. The 
form of the fair girl was not wasted; but the fleshly 
tabernacle of her spirit seemed refined and etherialized 
by the invisible presence of the sister of sleep—as 
Death has been so truly and so poetically called. There 








was nothing to produce compassion in her touching 





~—a 
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appearance, but every thing to excite interest. The 
young man met her drooping eyes and hectic cheek, and 
his fine face assumed a most tender expression, while 
tears came at once into his eyes. He bent down over 
his dog, and burying his face for a m: meat in his silky 
coat, rose, and without glancing again towards her, left 
the deck. Isabel saw his emotion, and divined the cause. 
Her heart responded to his sympathy. He understood 
her danger and she felt happy that she had the sympathy 
of one who had awakened such interest in her. She 
knew she was slowly and sweetly dying, and the thought 
of his sympathy in her last hour, filled her soul with 
peaceful rapture. That Isabel knew that she was dying, 
has just been said. All victims of the consumption, | 
know this, though the contrary is believed. Death 
comes to them as it does to the fatal sleeper in the | 
snow, on whom sleep steals insensibly, and who, though 
conscious of its approach and its danger, welcome its 
gentle and insidiuous advances, with a smile and pleasant 
thoughts. 

Shortly afterwards the boat touched at Perth Amboy, 
to land passengers, and then entering the mouth of the 
Raritan, proceeded up that serpentine stream to New- 
Brunswick. At the landing the English party took a 
hackney-coach. The young man, (who was, no doubt, 
the brother of the maiden in the chip hat,) was about to | 
enter it after he had handed in the ladies, when a shriek, 
mingled with the shouts of men reatraining horses, made 
him look round. A pair of frightened coach-horses in 
backing, had struck the edge of the boat-plank on which 
Clara was heedlessly crossing, in front of Renscalear, on 
whose arm leaned his aunt, the fair consumptive being 
on mine, and pushing it from its support on the wharf, 
Clara was instantly launched into the river, between the 
boat and wharf. Isabel uttered a piercing cry, and but 
for my restraining arm, would have sprung overboard 
after her sister. Mrs. E fainted on Renssalear’s 
arm. The young stranger was instantly at the pier-head, 
and the next instant, the young lady rose to the surface, 
supported on one side by him and the other by the 
Newfoundland dog, who held her up by a firm hold 
upon the sleeve of her travelling habit. 








PART Il. 


“ Good morning, dear Clara,” said Renssalear Morris, 
entering the breakfast-room of the Mansion House, at 
New-Brunswick, and approaching his cousin. “1 hope 
you took no cold from your immersion last evening.”’ 

“No, Renesalear. But for the gallant stranger, I 
should have been cold in death, this morning,” she said, 
with mingled reproof and feeling. 

“You do not censure me, surely, cousin? he said, 
with surprize, taking her hand, which she neither gave 
him nor took away. “ Your mother was fainting—” 

“ And J was drowning,” and she drew her hand from 
his and looked displeased. 

“Clara!” 

“ Have you found him, as I requested you to do, and 
thanked him?” 

“ He no sooner placed you in my arms than dripping 








drove off. They stopped at no hotel in the city, and 
must have gone on.” 

“You did not desire to find him, Renssalear. You 
heard my warm expressions of gratitude to him, and the 
terms in which [ spoke of him, and you are ashamed to 
meet him in my presence !”’ 

“ Cousin Clara.” 

“ Yes, it is cousin Clara, and, Renssalear, let it ever 
be cousin Clara! 

“Are you angry, Clara ?” 

“No, I am not angry.” 

** Then why this language ?” 

“ T have changed my mind.” 

“Or lost it! What in heaven’s the matter with vou?” 
answered the young man, getting angry in his turn. 

“ That a young gentleman who can stand by and see a 
young lady to whom he is betrothed, drowning, and leave 
her safety to the gallantry of another, deserves to loose 
her confidence.” 

“ And the gallant to have it. Beitso. Love that is 
so lightly transferred, is valueless to Renssalear Morris.” 

“T have not transferred ittoany one. But I wish to 
be hereafter considered only as a cousin to you, Renssa- 
lear. A wife I can never be. You may possibly find 
one under some chip hat.” 

“ Marry come up! Does the shoe pinch there, too ? 
I thought you were angry yesterday.” 

“ Leave me, Renssalear.”’ 

“ Be it so. T assure you I shall not break my heart, 
and piously thank my good stars that you showed this 
sweet fickleness before you became my wife. It were 
better for my honor I lost you before, than after mar- 
riage. I shall make it a point to tell your husband, 
when you get him, to be careful never to let you fall over- 
board.” 

With these words, Renssalear Morris quited his fair 
cousin. She was a high-spirited girl, and loving her 
cousin very much, she was very jealous of him. She 
particularly disliked his ardent admiration for the stran- 
ger, and it was from a slight passage of words with him 
that led her to go on shore without his assistence, by 
which means she fell into the water. She was piqued 
and angry, and only intended to vent her feelings upon 
him, and after a lover's quarrel, make up again. But 
the cool manner in which he met her, really provoked 
her and now ended in a down-right quarrel, which had 
little prospect of being made up again. 

“Well, he’s gone and treats it all coolly. He'll be 
back within an hour to ask my pardon—but then he 
ought to have rescued me! I wish I knew who the young 
stranger was. Iam sure he is nota low or an unworthy 
person. But I wont think of him—Renssalear will soon 
return. T was too harsh with him and would be willing 
if I was not afraid of his ridicule after, to go half way 
to make up!” At this moment the door opened. 
Renssalear himself entered. 

* Cousin Clara—this is foolish, will you make up?” 

How instantaneously her resolution changed. 

“No, sir!’ she replied, pride and love straggling for 
mastery, and the former getting it—for she feared to 








as he was, he got into bie carriage, dog and all, and 


concede too much and thereby now lost all. 
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“T will kneel to you!” 

“| will not. Kneel to your English beauty !”’ 

«| will!’ answered Renasalear, sternly and decidedly, 
rising to his feet. ‘ You love me, Clara, I know you do. 

Every look tells it! I did love you! It will be punish- 
ment for you to see me at another’s feet, I well know, 
even were you at the same time, another's. I will 
avenge myself and punish you as you deserve. That 
English girl shall be my wife, if man can win her! Good 
bye, cousin !”” 

* He left the room and she burst into tears. Ere his 
footstep ceased to sound without, she had crossed the 
room with a hasty step—bher hand was on the door-knob, 
and her lips parted to recal him. Suddenly her whole 
manner changed, and dashing her tears from her cheeks, 
she returned to her seat, saying haughtily—“‘ Let him 
go! My heart shall break first!” 


PART Ill. 


Three weeks after the scene related in the last part 
of our sketch, the groups of gossippers and quidnuncs 
lounging on the galleries of the White Sulphur Springs, 
had their attention drawn to the arrival of a travelling 
barouche, containing three ladies and a gentleman. As 
they alighted, the inquiries ran round among the obser- 
vers—“ Who are they !"’—“* Where are they from?” 

It was Mrs. E , her three daughters, and Rens- 
salear Morris. They had sojourned a few days at 
Schooley’s Mountains, and then travelled leisurely 
towards Virginia. In the meanwhile they had not seen 
the English party, nor even (though Renssalear had been 
diligently seeking them) had they heard of them. 
During the interval of their touring he was civil and 
very cowsin-like in his attentions to Clara, and she was 
silent and reserved. He thought much of the little chip 
hat, and she of her handsome deliverer; and each, in 
imagination, began to love the object so constantly in 
their thoughts. What began out of prejudice and spite, 
seemed really likely to end in serious passion, provided 
either were again thrown into the presence of the 
strangers. Isabel, the delicate, and sweet invalid, aiso 
dwelt tenderly upon the compassionate look she had 
received from the young man, and sighed as she remem- 
bered him. All then hoped to meet the strangers at the 
Springs, (for they had rumor of a party answering their 
description, that passed along a few days before them.) 
Mrs. E , however, felt assured they were not suf- 
ficiently genteel to be there, and she earnestly hoped that 
the should not fall in with them, lest the young man 
should presume upon the service he had done Clara, to 
attach himse!f to her party. 

The same evening, Renssalear was walking in one of 
the romantic paths that environ the Springs, with Isabel 
on his arm and Clara and her mother a short ways before 
them. At the extremity of a lane into which they had 
Just turned, a large Newfoundland dog suddenly bounded 
from a copse, and approaching Clara, crouched at her 
feet. It was Nero! Before they could utter the excla- 
mations of surprize that rose to their lips, the English 
party were before them. Their oufré travelling costume 
was exchanged for the richest and most fashionable 











|apparel—the chip hat had given place for a no less 
becoming pink hat, while for the laced boots were 
subsituted French slippers, displaying in both mother 
and daughter, as pretty feet as one would wish to see. 
The young gentleman’s appearance, was, even in the 
fastidious Mrs. E *s eyes, most fashionable and 
distin gué. 

“We knew you were not far off when Nero bounded 
into the path,” said Renssalear, walking towards the 
young man, and offering his hand. ‘ I have sought you 
to thank you, as I now do, in the name of my fair cousin, 
for the preservation of her life. Pray let me introduce 
you, that she may more gratefully thank you in person.” 

“Lord Henry Eldon,” said the stranger, bowing, 
“this is my mother, Lady Eldon, and my sister, Lady 
Kate Eldon.” 

A brief sentence will close our hasty sketch. In six 
months afterwards, Isabel became Lady Isabel Eldon, 
(for love had worked a miracle upon her,) and Lady 
Kate Eldon became Mrs. Renssalear Morris. Clara— 
| poor Clara, bids fair to be an old maid. Mrs. E 4 
with praiseworthy resolution, has determined hence- 
forward, never to judge strangers by their travelling 
costumes—particularly English people. J. H. I 








Original. 
THE WATER-LILY. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


THERE is a universal faith with men, 





That flowers which come the harbingers of Spring, 
The pride of Summer, or the jewelry 

That Autumn hangs ypon her faded charms, 

Are but an alphabet which angels use, 

To bear a mystic language to our souls. 
Imagination therefore has been tasked, 

(Since that is hidden from our outward sense) 
With arbitrary symbols to work out 

Flora’s vocabulary. This is wrong, 

There #s a language, but its voice was lest 

With the most ancient people—now, believe me, 
First since the golden age, revealed to man. 


The water-lily with its roots in earth, 

Breaks through its crystal bed, and leaning down 
Bends on the wave. The spiritual angels 

See in it, then “ Humility in Truth,” 

For water corresponds to natural truth. 

The lily, as it were, looks down and sees 

The heavens reflected from the bright, smooth water ; 
And the celestial angels then see “ Faith” 

By correspondence. The whole Floral world 

Is eloquent with voices such as these, 

And they are truly uttered. Should £ live, 

I will unfold this language, that the young, 

The beautiful, the innocent may trace 

Their sweet affections in the blooming flowers, 
And learn the reason why their heart’s delight 

Is moved and cherished by them. 
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Original. 
VISIT OF THE CITY COUSINS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Tue house of the widow Mehitable Haynes was in the 
most retired part of a retired country town; it being situ- 
ated at the extremity of a winding road which communi- 
cated with the main road at the distance of half a mile, 
and which, at some indefinite period, was intended to be 
carried through various fields and pastures, so as to meet | 





another road at abort the same distance. Pages would 
be insufficient for a minute description of the thrifty | 
orchards, the rich pastures, the luxuriant meadows, the 
fruitful fields, and the fine woodlands composing the | 


widow's farm, all of which were properly appreciated by | 





her and the family ; or of the quiet and beautiful scenery 
which met the eye on every hand, and which it ne ver | 
entered their heads either to praise or admire, if we 
except Olive Mervyn, an orphan and a grand daughter of || 
Mrs. Haynes, who was now sixteen. Simon Haynes, | 
the widow's son, who performed a great part of the | 
labor done on the farm, himself, although he knew very 
well how to distinguish a good yoke of oxen, a first rate 
cow, or a fine flock of sheep, thought nothing of the two 
fine old elms that gracefully nodded their heads in the 


morning breeze, as they looked down upon the farm- | 
house, or of the beauty of the cascade that gleamed in | 
the sun like silver, as it fell down the side of a craggy 


rock, much less did he think of regarding the flowers, 
snowy as his own flock afier the spring ablution, which 





grew in clusters on the margin of the brook, fed 
by the falling waters, and which supplied a pure and | 
never-failing draught to oxen, cows and sheep. But 
Olive Mervyn thought of all these, and at the risk of 
being called a romp by her maiden aunt, Miss Patty 
Haynes, would often steal away to the fields to gather 
wild-flowers, or to the wooda, where, seated on the 
gnarled roots of a giant oak, whence her eye could catch 
the gleam of the waterfall, she would dream away hours, 





listening to its music aa it blended with the rustling of 
the green leaves, which, to her imagination, formed an | 
almost spiritual accompaniment to the wild and varied | 
strains of the mocking-bird, and the oceasional gushes of 
song, which, rising from almost every tree, formed a rich 
and full chorus. 

The widow Haynes, although more than sixty, was 
still in the enjoyment of unbroken health, which enabled 
her to perform the domestic duties of the household, 
with the assistance rendered by Olive, with the same 
order and neatness for which she was remarkable in her. 
youthful days. It would probably be different now, but 
in those days of simplicity, the homespun copperas color 
and white gown, and the apron with warp of white and 
woof of blue, which she wore during the performance of | 
her domestic labors, were considered as suitable and 
becoming; while, for an afternoon dress, a gown of the 
same material, only more recently from the loom, and a 
linen apron of blue and white check, were looked upon as 
sufficiently genteel. Mrs. Haynes, in every respect a 
pattern of order and weatness, was frank and cordial in 
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| her manners; Miss Patty, the daughter, verging hard 
upon forty, was preciseness personified—the neighbors 
called her very set—and Olive, the grand daughter, a most 
lovely creature, had a graceful negligence about her, 
excessively annoying to her aunt. As for Simon, he 
knew how to manage the farm admirably, could write 
and cipher equal to the schoolmaster, and liked to appear 
as smart as his companions, when he attended meeting 
on the Sabbath. He quietly submitted to wear his wide 
cotton collars starched sufficiently stiff to suit the taste 
of his sister, although he had, on more than one occasioh, 
been made sensible that they were rather dangerous 
neighbors to his ears; this, however, she told him, was 
because he did not hold his head high enough, and he 
|| subsequently realized the most happy results from bear- 
ing in mind what she said. Yet, had it not been for 
| Be tsey Redstreake’s black eyes, which had, of late, 
proved highly fascinating to him, it is probable that by 





|| the time the minister arrived at the tenth or twelfth divi- 


sion of his sermon, his head would have involuntarily sunk 
down in the attitude in which he had often, in <pite of the 
stiff collars, experienced a kind of dreamy solace. Simon 


submitted with less docility to the infliction of the roll of 


pomatum, than the wide, stiff collars. His dark hair 
clustering in short curls round his brow, was, he knew, 
in Betsey Redstreake’s eye one of his chief attractions, 
and when he saw Patty approaching with the pomatum, 
which she used so liberally as to take out the curl, making 
his hair resemble the quills of the “ fretful porcupine,” he 
generally made his escape, turning a deaf ear to her calls 
for him to stop, as she followed him with extended arina, 
ready to commence operating upon the noxious curls, 
should he choose to obey her call. Her lessons on gen- 
tility, too, were as good as thrown away upon him, for 
which reason, she had, for some time past, abandoned 
them, much to Simon’s satisfaction. One day, however, 
when he had been toiling in the field from sunrise to noon, 
and had obeyed the sound of the tin trumpet, which sum- 
mored him to dinner with unusual alacrity, he perceived, 
after they had all seated themselves at table, by the prim 
expression of Patty's features, and the even more than 
customary stiffness of her attitude, that the spirit of gen- 
tility was strong within her. Simon said nothing, but 
speedily commenced doing justice to the nicely-prepared 
repast, especially to some fine green peas. Miss Patty, 
in the mean time, with much solemnity, conveyed a single 
pea to her mouth at a time, and the other food in pro- 
portionate quantities. 

“Simon,” said she, at length, with considerable sharp- 
ness, finding that her example was unheeded, “ what do 
you suppose our cousins from Boston would say, to sec 
| you eat so?” 

“Tam unable to tell,” replied Simon. 

“ Well, I know what they would say—they would say 
that you are no gentleman.” 


“ Likely enough they would, and I never think of try- 
ing to be one, only on a Sunday or so.” 

“The more shame for you. Now you know, Simon, 
that William and Harriet are over to uncle Jacob's, and 
' are coming over this afternoon, and I do wish that you 
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and Olive, too, would behave as if you had some bringing | 
up.” 

“T mean to, Patty, and the way I shall do it, will be 
to treat them cordially, and make them welcome to the 
best there is in the house, and I know marm will do the 
same.” 

“To be sure I shall,” said Mrs. 
shall be right down glad to see them. 
as much by brother Jo, their father, as any brother I 
had, and though he went through college, he was just 
as free and sociable as if he had been brought up to 
farming, and I have no doubt but William and Har- 
riet will be so too.” 

“T don't know as to that,” said Miss Patty. “T| 
expect they will be struck dumb with astonishment, 


when ony find what ungenteel folks they have got | 


“for I 


I always set 


Haynes, 





amongst.” 
“ Poh,” they have been over to | 
Jacob's these two days, and they are no more genteel | 


than Simon and Olive, or I, either, and they will, of | 
| 


said her mother,” 


course, expect us to appear pretty much as they do. 

“They do as well as they know how,” replica | 
Patty, ‘‘ but we have had a chance to learn better. I 
remember, though none of the rest appear to, how 
Miss Stiles behaved when she was here, five years 
ago. T have made her my pattern ever since, for she 
had been to Boston and staid a week, which gave 
her a good opportunity to learn city manners. Simon, 
you have no ambition, or you would try as hard as I 
do to appear well, and then you might aspire to the 
hand of cousin Harriet Parkman.” 

“Tt will do well enough for me to aspire to Bets 
Redstreake’s hand.” 

“Why, Simon, she knows no more 
than a wild Indian.” 

‘May be so, but she knows how to make butter 
and cheese, and can cook as good a meal as I wish 


about gentility 


to sit down to—she is equal to marm for that.” 

said Mrs. Haynes, rising from the table, 
“you have talked enough about gentility this time} 
and we had better be up and stirring, for, Patty, you 
know if they should come before we get our calico 
gowns on, you would feel awful ashamed. We have 
every thing nice for tea, except some drop-cakes, and 
I omitted making them on purpose, so as to have 
them hot from the oven.” 


“Come,” 


All were duly arrayed in their calico gowns, and 
Olive, who had, with some difficulty, by the inter- 
ference of her grandmother, escaped the pomatum, for 





her hair, like Simon’s, had a propensity to curl, had, 
according to her aunt’s diregtions, put on her silver 
thimble, one of baser metal answering the purpose on 
ordinary occasions, and seated herself with a piece of 
muslin in her hand, when two chaises were seen ap- 
proaching. 

“You may know that they are genteel,” said Miss 
Patty, “for they have got a bellows-top chaise.” 

“Some of brother Jacob’s folks are in the other 
chaise, I suppose,” said Mrs. Haynes. “ Olly, your 
eyes are young and sharp; can you see whether it is 








brother and his wife, or some of the young folks?” 


CITY COUSINS. 
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“T believe,” replied Olive, “ it is Abner and Sally.” 

In a few minutes, the forward chaise, a clumsy, 
square-top vehicle, that nodded like the image of a 
Chinese mandarin at every step taken by the horse, 
stopped before the door, showing the occupants to be 
the same as Olive had conjectured. 

“Now if Abner hasn’t gc. on his best wine-colored 
coat, and Sally, her plumb-colored silk, and her best 
morocco shoes,” said Miss Patty. “I almost wish I 
had put on my red and green striped Italian, and 
you, Simon, had better by half run and pull off that 
thin jacket, and put on your best full-cloth coat.” 

“T should look pretty much like a fool, dressed up 
in a woollen coat, thick as a board, this warm day, 
and I shall do no such thing,” replied Simon, as he 
hastened out to assist William and Abner to unharness 


|| the horses. 


In the mean time Mrs. Haynes received Harrict 
and Sally with much cordiality, and Miss Patty with 
equal formality. Harriet Parkman, a very agreeable 
looking girl, was seon on the most sociable terms 
with her aunt, and Qlive, and as far as she was able, 
with her cousin Patty. William, who was two years 
older than his sister, had a countenance full of viva- 
city and expression, and a high white forehead shaded 
with the dark, curling hair which distinguished Simon 
and Olive. He conversed very affably with Simon 
and Abner, about the oxen, cows and sheep, the 
prospects for and against a good crop, and informed 
them respecting the Boston prices for the various 
articles of country produce, inwardly admiring all the 
while, the beautiful eyes of Olive, her clear, snowy 
brow, and her cheeks, which were like the sunny side 
of a peach. 

“What a perfect little Hebe that girl is,” said he 
to Simon, as he went with him and Abner to look at 
the fields of corn and potatoes. 

“ He—bee,” murmured Simon to himself, struggling 
between a smile and an outright laugh—but instantly 
checking himself, he replied, “ yes, Olive is as you 
say, a perfect bee, for she is generally as busy as one 
from morning to night. The only idle time that I 
knew her to spend, is on some uncommon pleasant 
day, when she will stroll away into the fields and 
woods to gather a parcel of flowers not worth the 
snap of your finger, and to hear the birds sing, as she 
says. But upon the whole, she is a right down smart 
girl—can spin and weave, and knows how to make 
complete drop-cakes.” 

Before they returned to the house, Miss Patty had 
ascertained from Harriet that steeple-crowned bonnets 
and picked-toed shoes were no longer fashionable in 
Boston, and had time to exhibit a fan that had been 
her grandmother's, on which were represented beaux 
in powdered wigs, and belles with hoops and marvel- 
lously high-heeled shoes, together with various hat- 
pins, with green and blue and white heads, of glass 
and porcelain, that her mother had worn in the days 
of her youth. She moreover informed Harriet, that 
she had succeeded, with great difficulty, in keeping 
Olive from running about in the fields and woods, 
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after she had done assisting her grand mother, long 
enough to learn her lace-stitch, stair-stitch, cross-stitch 
and pocket-book stitch, and that she knew a dozen 
more that she intended to learn her as opportunity 
presented. Olive unconsciously drew a long sigh at 
this announcement, but expressed no repugnance to 
complying with her aunt’s determination. Soon after- 
wards she left the room to assist her grand mother to 
prepare for tea. In less than an hour they all sat 
down to a table, which might have been spread by 
Lady Bountiful herself, but the dough-nuts, sweet- 
cake, and the various kinds of pastry, which the good 
housewives of the town thought indispensable on occa- 
sions like the present, if they would escape the impu- 
tation of meanness, were scarcely tasted by Harriet 
and William, while Mrs. Haynes began secretly to 
regret that she had not provided a still more liberal 
supply of drop-cakes. This was indeed an article 
which she and Olive had always better luck at making 
than any body else, probably because they did not 
spare the eggs and cream, more than on account of 
the secret skill which was conceded to them by uni- 
versal consent. Miss Patty, who expected to see 
them sit and cheat their appetites as she did her own 
—a kind of penance in which she imagined consisted 
the very quintessence of gentility, was, as she had | 
expected them to be on a different account, struck | 
dumb with astonishment to see them eat with a relish, | 
which had, undoubtedly, been partly acquired by exer- | 
cise and the pure country air. Simon did not fail ef 
find an opportunity, when unobserved by the others, 
to hint to William that the drop-cakes had been | 
made by Olive. As William and Harriet were going | 
to remain all night, immediately after Abner and | 
Sally took leave, Miss Patty took her mother aside, 
and held a long and solemn consultation upon the | 








propriety of their all appearing in their calico gowns | 
in the morning, a point upon which she had fully 
made up her mind before her cousins came, but upon 
which, now, since they had, in her opinion, shown 
themselves so little genteel, she wavered, exceedingly, 
between needlessly impairing the gloss of the gar- 
ments, and her still lingering desire to appear becom- 
ingly attired. 

“ Well, now, Patty, you may de as you have a mind | 
to,” said her mother, “ but as we don’t have company | 
very often, and especially from such a distance, I | 
shall put on my calico gown in the morning, and so 
shall Olly. I am as fond of saving as anybody, on 
proper occasions, but I have no idea of trying to 











save the gloss on my gown, and lose the gloss of 
civility by the means.” 

Patty, who had a secret leaning to this decision, 
acquiesced more readily than she was accustomed to, 
upon a subject thet was debatable. On returning to 
the “best room,” and finding it vacant, she looked 
out of the window and beheld William and Harriet, 
Simon and Olive, in an adjoining orchard. William 


was bending down an apple-tree limb to give his 
sister and Olive a peep at the eggs contained in a 
robin's nest, which was half screened by a canopy of 





blossoms and green leaves. Simon, in the meantime, 
was waiting at a little distance with some impatience, 
to point out to them the beauties of a favorite cow, 
quietly grazing in an adjacent. pasture. 

“TI guess Bets Redstreake wouldn’t stand looking 
so long at a parcel of robin’s eggs,” said Simon, half 
audibly, ‘when she could, by taking half the pains, 
have a chance of seeing a cow like White-face, that, 
in the height of feed, will run a ten quart milk-pail 
over.” 

By the time Simon had finished his soliloquy, they 
were ready to attend to his praises, not only of White- 
face, but of Rose and Bug-horn, and the great red 
heifer. When Harriet and Olive returned, Miss Patty 
bridled her indignation with some difficulty, being 
strongly tempted to call them both romps. She con- 
cluded within herself, that although Harriet had al- 
ways lived in Boston, which she had, heretofore, con- 
sidered was enough of itself to make a lady of any- 
body, she could never have associated with people as 
genteel as Miss Stiles did while there; nor did she 
doubt the justness of her conclusion, ’till in answer 
to some very minute inquiries, Harriet described the 
mansion where they resided, the furniture contained 


| in some of the apartments, and mentioned several per- 


sons of distinction, who were in the habit of visiting 
them. 

The next day, soon after dinner, William and his 
sister took leave, delighted with the frankness and cor- 
diality of their aunt, amused with the formality and 
preciseness of Patty, and pleased with the habits of 
thrift, good sense, good nature and rusticity of Simon. 
With Olive they were charmed. “She is a queen of 
graces,” said Harriet, “a—” 

“A Hebe,” said William, interrupting her, and he 


| then related Simon’s laughable mistake. 


The Boston belles, however charming and attractive 
they might have been, never had the power of blotting 
the sweet image of Olive Mervyn from his mind, and 
she, when she stole to the woods and seated herself at 
the foot of her favorite tree, often forgot to listen to the 
music of the birds from thinking of William Parkman 

The ensuing winter, one day about sunset, a horse 
and sleigh drove up to the door, and a young man 
springing lightly from the vehicle, threw a blanket over 
his horse. 

“That is William Parkman’s horse, I know,” said 
Simon, and Olive was as quicksighted as he, in percei- 
ving thac the driver of the high-spirited animal was 
William Parkman himself. 

“T wonder who it can be?” said Miss Patty, for she 
had none of the power attributed to Love, of penetra- 
ting disguises, and William’s thick overcoat and fur cap 
were, to her, a most effectual one. The entrance of 
William put an end to her conjectures, though why he 
should have made them another visit so soon, awakened 
her surprize. The conversation which passed between 
him and Olive during his short sojourn, was never pre- 
cisely ascertained, but she was certainly known, after- 
wards, to refuse an offer from the squire’s son, and one 














from the minister’s son, and one from the doctor him- | 
self, who was a bachelor of about five and forty. 

About two years after this, Mra. Haynes took Simon | 
aside the Monday before Thanksgiving, and told him, 
that, as there would be a great deal more cooking to do 
than common, he had better take the horse and sleigh, 
and go and get Betsey Redstreake to assist a little. 
Simon, with a knowing nod, proceeded to obey his 
mother’s request, and she and Olive soon had a most 
active ally. Long rows of Thanksgiving pies were soon 
seen in every place convenient for their reception, but 
these, except on account of their numbers, excited little 
admiration, compared with a large plum-cake, frosted 
according to a recipe sent by Harriet Parkman. Miss 
Patty, who had a genius for dress-making, while the 
other females were thus engaged, was busily employed 
in altering her best silk gown according to a recent 
fashion. 

“Simon, do run to the door,’ 
evening before Thanksgiving. 


* said Mrs. Haynes, the 


“I certainly heard a 
sleigh stop.” 

Olive blushed deeply, stole a look at the glass to see 
if her curls were becomingly arranged, and Betsey Red- 
streake’s black eyes gave a knowing sparkle. 

“Go right in, William,” Simon was heard to say 
without, “‘and don’t stop to help take care of the horse, 
for I know, by this time, you would like to have the 
sight of a good fire,” and the next moment William 
Parkman and his sister Harriet were added to the 
smiling and happy group within. Thanksgiving-day, 
the clergyman, instead of returning home after the close 


of the customary religious services, proceeded to the 
residence of the widow Haynes, and performed the cere- 
mony which united William Parkman-and Olive Mer- 
vyn for life. 

Miss Patty, who never heartily forgave Olive for refu- 
sing the minister’s son, to show that she did not counte- 
nance the present proceedings, never, for a moment, 
during the performance of the marriage ceremony, with- 
drew her eyes from an old tree that extended its leafless 
branches towards the window; but the present of a 
dove-colored silk shaw! from William, and a pair of 
gloves of a corresponding color from Harriet, operated 
as an emollient upon her mind, and when the young 
married pair and their sister were about to take leave, 
she united with her mother and brother in inviting them 
to make them an early visit. The invitation was ac- | 
cepted a few months afterwards, on the occasion of 
Simon’s marriage with Betsey Redstreake, who proved 
to be a good wife, and an exemplary daughter-in-law. 

Wolfsboro’, N. H. 


PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 








He that enlarges his curiosity after the worke of | 
nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happiness ; 
therefore we should cherish ardor in the pursuit of 





useful knowledge, and remember that a blighted spring 
makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers, how- 


ever beautiful and gay, are only intended by nature as | 





preparatives to autumnal fruits. —Johnson. } 
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TO A RAINBOW SEEN FROM A TOWN. 


Original. 


TO A RAINBOW SEEN FROM A TOWN. 


BY MARY ANN BROWNE. 


We -comeE thou beauteous messenger 
Of peace and promise too! 
Amidst the city’s busy stir, 
What wonders canst thou do! 
A gush of heaven, where sordid earth 
Seemed only to have sway, 
Of purer light a sudden birth, 
Upon a common day ! 


Welcome ! my heart was sore with care, 
My soul with earth was soiled ; 

In crowded mart and thoroughfare, 
Long have I sorely toiled, 

Thou comest! blessings in thy smile, 
All fleeting though it be— 

Thou brightly com’st to reconcile 
My weary lot to me. 


What blessed memories dost thou bring 
Of hopes and days gone by, 

When all nry life was flowery spring, 
And rainbow-like my sky. 

When in thy blended hues I saw 
A vision of delight, 

And nought but happy dreams could draw 
From thee, the pure and bright! 


How glad thou mad’st my childish heart, 
Traced on the rainy sky, 

How watched I then the clouds depart, 
And knew the sunshine nigh. 

How, over hill and heathery plain, 
I chased thy colors fair, 

And felt a vague delicious pain, 
To see thee melt in air! 


What images thou wakenest now 
Of early scenes and days— . 

How gleam’st thou o’er the mountain’s brow, 
Fringing its crowning haze ; 

How dost thou bathe the wild green wood, 
In liquid gem-like light ; 

How dost the river's stately flood 
Give back thy radiance bright! 


The spirits of a thousand flowers, 
The soul of every gem, 

Essence of birds from eastern bowers, 
Say, art thou formed from them? 

Or in such regal pomp outspread, 
With hues so splendid given ; 

Art thou the bridge that angels tread, 
Between the earth and Heaven ? 


Oh, blessed art thou ; graceful bow, 
Who canst such pictures bring—~ 

Oh, blessed thou, who makest flow 
Each wild imagining— 

But blessed most, that thou art yet 
To smile o’er earth allowed, 

To teach us God’s own hand hath set 
“ This bow within the cloud,” 


Liverpool, England, 1841. 
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JOACHIM MURAT; OR, THE MUTINEERS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


At Florence, at the Griffoni Palace, after the piano 
had ceased playing the delightful strains of Bellini, the 
intimate friends of the Countess Lipona would form 
themselves into little coteries, and with tale and anecdote 
beguile the hours, ’till the dawn of morning. There was 
an inexpressible charm about these midnight parties ; the 
saloon was exactly as it had been during the concert and 
ball, but the dancers and singers had departed. The 
music lay scattered around upon the desks, the lights 
were waning in their sockets, and the orchestra was 
vacated. At such a time these little groups assembled, 
and so fascinating were they that no one ever thought of 
retiring ‘till the rays of the sun were often struggling 
through the casements. The Countess, herself, was ever 
present at these assemblies, and among the last to retire. 
“ Three hours sleep,” she would say, “ is for me sufficient, 
it is a habit I learned from my brother, the Emperor, and 
an excellent one it is.” The company, it is almost need- 
less to say, were too happy to follow any example which 
came from Napoleon, and in going from the palace, it 
frequently happened that the sun was illumining the colo- 
nade and burnishing the dome of San Spirite. 

Sometimes the Countess would relate some charming 
anecdote, with that half Italian manner, which she 
never totally abandoned. The illustrious heroine had 
assisted in many of them herself, and she was, therefore, 
never destitute of material when she condescended to 
contribute her share to the circle of amusement. One 
night when we had drawn ourselves closer than usual 
around the chair of the Countess, the noble lady announced 
to us, that she had a tale of some interest to impart, and 
it was evident, from the working of her countenance and 
the calm and solemn tone of her voice, that it was one of 
sorrowful recollection. She respectfully solicited our 
silence, which having been obtained, she spoke as 
follows: 


“At the time that Italy was under the dominion of 


France, a seditious spirit was manifested in one of the 
regiments then quartered in Leghorn. It was not an 
affair of a common nature, but marked with the most 
frightful and daring acts. The Emperor, when apprised 
of it, was wroth in the extreme, and determined to make 


& most summary and severe example to the deterring of 


future offenders. The execution of it he committed to my 
beloved husband, Joachim, and the orders which he 
received from Napoleon, were peremptory and terrible— 
no council of war was to be summoned, but immediate 
execution to take place. 

Joachim, having arrived at Leghorn, summoned the 
regiment to appear before him in the square of the 
garrison, and announced the orders he had received from 
the Emperor, with his own determination that he should 
see them fully executed. His angry speech, his imperious 
gestures, his menaces, and above all, the terror of his 
name, soon quelled the rebellious spirit of the troops. 


; 





| They threw themselves upon their knees and in the most 
humble accents, supplicated for mercy. Joachim was 
‘moved, for he was himself kind and generous, but his 
_ orders were decisive, and disguising his emotion, he cried 
/in a voice of anger—“ Of every tenth man I shall make 
an example !” 

As it may be conceived, the consternation was awful. 
The regiment was ordered back as prisoners to their 
barracks, to await the decimation, each soldier regarding 
himself already as one of the doomed. Many were the 
deputations sent to solicit pardon. Officers and men 
swore to sacrifice themselves in the very first battle 
under the eyes of the Emperor, if Murat would spare 
them the death of degradation. 
inflexible, at least in his appearance—but at last his 
commiseration was excited, and he sought to find an 
excuse for evading the orders of the Emperor—but in 
vain. The crime was one of the most dangerous, and to 
forgive it, even if he had been inclined, would have been 
setting a most injurious precedent to the whole army. 
After a severe struggle between his feelings and duty, he 
decided that three of the greatest mutincers should atone 
with their lives for the offence of the regiment. Three 
victims were accordingly selected, and conducted to 
prison, with the order, that their execution should take 
place early the following morning. t 

In the middle of the night, the jailor, in whose discre- 
tion and confidence Joachim could confide, was directed 
to bring the three soldiers to his presence. When they 
approached him they were bathed in tears, thinking, 
Murat regarded 


For a long time he was 


no doubt, that their hour was come. 
them with pity, while he said— 

‘It is fit that you prepare yourselves for death, and by 
your meeting that death in a heroic manner you will, 
in the world’s eye, wipe away the stigma of treason which 
now rests upon your regiment. If you have aught you 
wish to leave to your wives, children, or parents, 1 
promise it shall be faithfully conveyed to them.’ 

The poor fellows could not reply—their grief stifled 
their utterance, and they fell in each others arms and 
wept aloud. 

‘Alas!’ continued Murat, ‘how proud and happy 
would they have been had you fallen in battle before 
the enemy—but thus, to die the death of the felon.— 
Unhappy men, farewell. I shall send you a priest to 
Let your 
last prayer be tor France and to your God for pardon. 
You have nothing further to do with life—Farewell !’ 

The soldiers fell at the feet of Joachim, not to sue 
for mercy, but to implore his forgiveness before dying. 
The heart of Joachim was touched, it was granted— 
and the prisoners were on the eve of being conducted 
back to prison—when he ordered them again to 
approach him. 

‘Hearken!’ said he to them. ‘If I grant you 
| life, will you promise to be brave and virtuous men 
| for the future ?’ 
| The soldiers regarded him with astonishment for a 
few moments, then their faces met each other—but 
not a symptom of thankfulness or joy seemed to irra- 
diate thom. At length one of them replied— 


administer to you the comforts of religion. 
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‘No, General, we are ready and willing to die. 


We have dese om death, and we bow to the mo 1 


of our sentence. 


‘How!’ cried Murat, ‘if J am willing that you | 


have 


should live, wherefore should you wish to die? T| on the brink of the Neopolitan gulf. 


never yet given the order to fire against the | water were tinged with the light of Vesuvius, which 
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of the gallant soldier, and love for his generosity of soul. 
Neither of us could speak, but as it were, instinctively 
/east our eyes upon a magnificent portrait, by Gros, 
i | representing Murat as King of Naples, on horseback, 
The sky and 


enemy, and certainly I am not willing to give it against || was in the distance, sending forth his volcanic fires. 


you who were my brethren in arms, my countrymen, 
even although you be guilty!’ And Joachim wept | 
like a very woman, and what brave man would not | 
have done the same? | 

A deep silence ensued, while not an eye of the | 
company was dry at the mention of her heroic spouse | 


by the widowed Countess. After a pause, she con- | 


tinued— 

‘Hearken to me,’ said Joachim. ‘You are guilty, | 
and deserving death, but you are willing to die for your | 
crime, and that in my eyes is punishment enough.— | 
We have been fellow-soldiers on the field of battle. | 
I have seen and know your bravery. I respect it, 
and by your living you may yet serve me much. But | 
to effect this with safety to yourselves and me, it is, 
necessary that you be thought dead by the world—| 
and especially by your own regiment. Listen. To-| 
morrow, as night closes in, you will be conducted to the | 
The platoon who will | 


gate of Pise close to the glacis. 
execute judgment upon ~ will be placed at twenty | 


paces from your person. Unknown to them they shall 


receive a charge of blank cartridge, and as they discharge | 
|| and emotion, as he exclaimed in the language of 


their muskets, you will fall asif dead. At that moment, 
your regiment will pass on the heights to behold the 
supposed fulfilment of your sentence, which the darkness 
of the night will the more easily enable us to accomplish. 
A man to whom J have given instructions, will then place 
you in a cart and convey you to the cemetery, where you 
will receive disguises as sailors, and a thousand francs 
each. From thence you will be conducted to a hotel, 
where you will remain in safety for some days, until 
an American vessel now in port for New Orleans, is 
ready for departure. Once in another land, you will 
be at liberty, and the world before you to live in, and 
I trust as honest men. For your families, fear nothing, 
I shall take care that they are provided for. Farewell ! 
Be prudent and docile, and Heaven will prosper you.’ 
The poor fellows could not reply, but falling at the 
feet of Joachim, bathed them with their tears. 

All came to pass as Joachim had contrived—the 
severe example was thus given to the rebellious regi- 
ment, and the Emperor was pleased, and thanked my 
husband that he had acted so prudently in only 
sacrificing three human beings in place of the whole 
regiment. This generous ruse was always concealed 
from the Emperor, and saving myself and a few faith- 
ful friends, to whom Murat had entrusted the secret, 
it was never made known. Circumstances now render 
concealment no longer necessary, but believe anid & 
is a truth and not a fiction that I have told you.” 

After this narration, the noble lady, overcome by 
her feelings, retired to her apartment. The recital 


had imparted to the guests a mingled feeling of 


jie was a happy thought of the artist—Murat and 
Vesuvius, face to face—two volcanoes! 

Months had vanished, and still the recollection of 
| this little history clung to my memory with a vivid- 
ness that was almost painful, when happening to be 
ja Rome, chance threw me in the way of a friend, 
i ho had at one period lived in terms of the closest 
|| intimacy with the imperial family. To him I related 
the anecdote, when he furnished me with its sequel, 
and but that I know it to be based upon truth, I 
should be inclied to regard it little better than the 
dénouement of a romance or a drama. It is as follows: 

On the precincts of a forest in the neighborhood of 
New Orleans, in the Autumn of 1830, a young hunter, 
knocked at the door of a beautiful farm cottage, to 
request shelter from a violent storm then raging. The 
door was opened by an aged female, who politely 
requesting him to enter, conducted him into a little 
parlor simply yet neatly furnished. Around the walls 
were displayed engravings and lithographic prints, 
| principally representing the most famous victories of 
| Napoleon. The young man beheld them with delight 





France— , 

“Tt would appear that my good star has conducted 
me to the dwelling of a countryman.” 

“Indeed!” said the female, “I rejoice to hear it— 
a real Frenchman?” 

“Yes, madame, and a good Frenchman too, and if 
I guess rightly, I have also a parent here—in this 
very parlor.” 

The oid woman looked surprized, while she replied, 
“My son sir, is in the garden. I will call him, I am 
certain he will be very glad to see a countryman.” 

“Is your son also French?”’ inquired the stranger. 

“Ye—ye—yes, sir.” This answer was given with 
a little hesitation, but recovering her composure, she 
added with more confidence—‘He is a Frenchman 
by birth, but for many years has resided in this cotin- 
try, where, under the blessing of God, he has no cause 
to repent it. This dwelling, and the land: around it, 
are his own. I am his mother—our industry has won 
for us independence and comfort, and we are content 
and happy.” At this moment the master of the farm 
entered the apartment. “My son,” said-the mother, 
“here is a gentieman who requests our hospitality ‘till 
the storm ceases—he is your countryman, a son of 


beloved France!” 

The master of the farm saluted the stranger with a 
military air, and stammered forth a few words of 
civility. The figure of the young man seemed to recall 
some strong remembrance, for he was so much moved 








melancholy and love—melancholy for the remembrance 





that he could only gaze with the most intense scrutiny 
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upoa him. At length, after a pause, with painful 
diffidence, he said— 

“Sir, you may think my behavior strange and the 
question I am about to ask as rude and suspicious— 
but your figure is like to one of whom I bear a grate- 
ful remembrance, and your face, that—pray excuse 
me—may I know your name ?” 

“* My friend,” replied the hunter, “that is the only 
question to which I cannot reply. It would be easy 
to deceive you by giving a false name—but I prefer 
He 
wkose name I bear was never known to utter a lie, 
and never shall it be tarnished in my being. I am 
sincere in my answer—perhaps uncourteous. If you 
will grant me your hospitality, I shall feel grateful— 
if not, I am ready to quit your roof—” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the master, “were the whole 
world mine, something tells me that it would be my 
duty to give it you,” and his breast heaved heavily 
and the tears started into his eyes. 

“This is singular,” said the hunter. “Though I 
have refused to favor you with my name, doubtless 
you have no cause to conceal yours?” The master 
of the farm replied not. “It appears that you are 
also unwilling to reveal your name,” added the hunter. 

“You are right, sir,” replied the master. “ That 
which I bear in this country is not my real name, 
and to reveal it to you could be of no importance. 
Suffice it that I am known here by that of Claude 
Gerard,” 

“ At least, sir, be assured that my son has no cause 
to blush for his name,” said the mother. ‘There are 


rather to conceal mine than utter an untruth. 


reasons that—” 

“Tt is all one to me,” said the stranger. “I tell my 
name to none but whom I consider worthy of my 
confidence—and, as at this moment I believe you to be 
eo. Know that I am Achille Murat, son of the King 
of Naples!” 

Clande and his mother, as if stricken by a thunder- 
bolt, fell prostrate before him. While the Prince, (who 
was then a citizen of the United States,) beholding 
them weep, could not comprehend the cause of their 
grief and singular behavior. For a long time neither 
Claude nor his mother could speak, but pointed to a 
portrait of Murat hanging against the wall, richly 
framed and encireled with a wreath of bays. 

“Behold your glorious father—my General, my 
friend, my benefactor,” said Claude. “It is to him I 
owe all—this home, these fields, happiness, life!” 

“Your life?” responded the Prince. “‘ What mean 


’ eried Claude, “that your royal father 
was my preserver. It chanced that | was doomed to 
die, and the noble Murat saved me.” 

“On the field of honor?” asked Achille. 

“No! on the field of dishonor! Two comrades 
and myself were, for the crime of mutiny, condemned 
to death. It was.a rightful sentence, and its execu- 
tion was confided to your noble father—but his heart 
was touched with mercy, and at the sacrifice of his 
duty, he preserved our lives,—furnished us with gold 
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and the means of escape to America. My two com- 
rades have since died, but under the blessing of God, 
I still live and prosper. To your generous father I 
owe all. I have toiled and my labor has been rewarded 
with affluence. My mother, who now stands before 
you, and who believed me dead, shortly after my 
arrival in America received from me a letter, which 
called her to the home and bosom of her son. You now 
behold us happy—rich. But, if the son of my benefactor 
requires it, my wealth, my life, all are at his service.” 

“T believe it, my honest friends. The generous 
Joachim!” cried Achille, his eyes suffused with tears 
at the sight of the friends of his father’s mercy. 

“‘ He was ever generous!” said Claude, “ no one ever 
appealed in vain to his mercy.” 

“ True, true, but he appealed in vain to the mercy of 
said Achille. ‘Father! thy son will yet 
revenge your death!’ And he knelt in reverence before 
the picture of his parent. 

“Amen !” ejaculated Claude and his mother, as they 
bent beside the son of their benefactor, and breathed in 
silence their prayer of gratitude to the God of Heaven ! 


others !” 


Original. 
CONQUEROR. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


THE 


Ir was a battle field ; 
The work of death was done, 
And, like a crimson shield, 
Down sank the rayless sun. 
The trumpet’s blare, the shout, 
The dread artillery’s roar, 
The carnage and the rout 
Shook the red plain no more. 


Surrounded by the dead, 
Wherever strayed his eyes, 
His gory steed his bed, 
Young Harold strove to rise. 
Vain was the effort—vain! 
The death-wound in his side, 
The ebbing blood—the pein, 
Life’s rallying power defied. 


“ And must I, then,”’ he said, 
“ With all my dreams of fame, 
Of hosts to conquest led, 
Perish without a name! 
Oh, for my mother’s voice! 
My home, my native sky! 
And her, my fond heart’s choice, 
For whom in death I sigh!” 


He ceased. A page, whose hair 
Stream'd loosely on the breeze, 

Sank wounded by him there ; 
It is herself he sees! 

Death! thou can’st not appal! 
Ambition! quit the field ! 

Love is the Conqueror—all 


Te woman's love must yield! 
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Original. 
ZEKE DYER, AND ONE OF HIS YARNS. 


A SHORT, BUT VERITABLE HISTORY. 





BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Ezexiet Dyer, or, as he was always familiarly called, 
Old Zeke, was a genuine sailor of the old school, 
delighting in long yarns, big quids of tobacco, and a 
glass of grog; not that Zeke was ever known to be “ the 
worse for liquor ;”” no, no, he was a staunch advocate for 


temperance, in his own way, namely—that every man 


should take “‘ jeest as much, and no more, than he can 
well bare ; for you see,”” he would say, giving his duck, 
pantaloons an expressive hitch, and rolling his huge 
quid to a lodgement between his gums and cheek, that 
it might be no impediment to his tongue, “you see, 
some kind o’ craft is built shoal, and carries little or 
nothing in the shape of cargo or ballast, while another 


the shoal concarn, as into the deeper—jeest so it is with 
a man’s head: you'll see one that’s clear’n upshot by 


one glass, and another that "Il keep stiff and above board | 


with well nigh on to a quart.” Here he gave his mug 
a complacent sip, and a wink to the by-standers, as 
much as to say, “you can make the application to suit 
yourselves.” 

I remember Old Zeke, when I was a child, as always 
being seated on a rude bench near to the “ Ferry 
House,” in a little village that bore the euphonious 
name of Perpooduck. Always in passing back and forth, 
las much expected to see Old Zeke on the bench under 
the sign-post, as to see the sign. It would have been 
no less strange if Zeke had failed to regard us school 
children with a most comical cast of the mouth, intended 
for a smile, in which the under lip did service in the 
shape of a dam to hold back the supply of tobacco, and 
a most peculiar twinkle of his small red eye, intended 
I know I am describing a somewhat unat- 
tractive sort of personage, and yet Old Zeke was a 
Apparently the idlest man, in an 
idle and decoying village, he was, in fact, the busiest 
man there. Never were such long yarns as Old Zeke 
told! Lucky for him, that his lot fell where the people 
had little todo but listen, Then, not a mischievous boy 
in the full tide of successful experiment in his mad 
pranks, but would drop his head and desist, did the eye 
of Old Zeke fall upon him. The disobedient were sub- 
dued, and reformed, by the admonitions of the old man. 
A group of boys were always collected about him to 
listen to his stories; but, did a neighboring door open, 
and the shrill, prolonged scream of a matron, summon 
one of them home, Zeke would stop his narration, fix 
his eye upon the boy, and wait till he moved to go; 
often adding—* That's right, Bill,” or Jack, as the case 
might be, ‘‘always mind your mother; a mother’s curse, 
or a mother’s sigh, is heavy lading, and always sure to 
earry down the ship;” then, perhaps, he would leave 
the tale unfinished to relate one more to the point. 


as approval. 


universal favorite. 














Perpooduck stands directly opposite the flourishing 


|little city of P., with its white houses, and many 


churches, its bustling quays and quiet streets, its hospi- 


| tality and exclusiveness, its handsome women and 
‘talented men, and many more things, as the advertise- 


ments say, too numerous to mention. Well, Perpoo- 


| duck, that is, eight or ten houses, the Ferry House, a 
| fish-house, a decayed wharf, one shop, and a meeting- 
‘house, most forlornly perched upon the top of a bleak 


wasted hill, about a mile from the worshippers, and a 
a school house, which almost indecorously turns its 
back upon the opposite city, as if in contempt of its 
churches, school-houses, and indeed every thing apper- 
taining thereto. Well, to start again, all this at one 
time was the great place, “the town;” it was first 
settled, the shipping was built there, sailed from there, 
and the fashionables lived there. But all this was 
years and years ago, for even the people of Perpooduck, 
unpromising as they might seem to be to make such an 


: ; /immense discovery, actually did perceive, after the 
"ll be deeper made, and carries a nation sight more: | 


now, twould be redickilous to put as much cargo ‘into || 


rising and falling of the tide twice in every twenty-four 
hours, for about seventy years, that the water upon the 
opposite side was really more bold, and better adapted 
to the purposes of commerce, than that upon which 
they lived, where the flats, for something like a half a 
mile, are full of “ honey-pots”’ and little breathing-holes 
forclams. Well, no sooner were these great discoveries 
made, than the fate of Perpooduck was sealed. From 
being ‘‘ the town,” she became only a miserable appen- 
dage to her more flourishing neighbor. Every thing went 
to decay. People looked askance at those who crossed 
the ferry, to know if they really were “ Pooduckers,” 
for thus was the term corrupted, or whether they were 
attached to the Fort, a military station at the entrance 
of the harbor. It was a sad time for the Pooducker’s, 
for thus we may as well designate them. 

This was the stat~ of affairs at the time of our history, 
for history it is. Oid Zeke had belonged to the place 
in its palmier days, when he had been mate to “as neat 
a ship as ever carried sail; but times were changed, 
and Zeke changed with them. The shipping declined; 
one efter another decaying from age, or perishing at sea, 
and Zeke, who never thought of sailing in a ship 
belonging to the obnoxious side of the harbor, was finally 
thrown out of employment, and became a village idler ; 
tolerated by the matrons, a crony with the men, and the 
favorite of all the little lovers of sea-stories, and eaters 
of ginger-bread and candy. 

Often might the old man be seen about the old fish- 
house, helping to turn the fish upon the flakes where 
they dried in the sun, or standing about the neglected 
ship-yard, where he had seen many a good ship upon 
the stocks, in days gone by. At such times, his rugged 
and good-natured face assumed a comical expression of 
sentiment as he looked round where the grass was 
springing amid chips of timber, and the rust lay heavily 
upon corroding bolts and chains. The sight was sure 
to lead him into a numeration of all the vessels he had 
there seen launched, their names, owners, and whole. 
history, down to the final catastrophe of storm and 
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wreck. Happy the child who caught him in these 
moods, for Old Zeke would be sure to relate tales of 
peril and “hair-breadth escapes,” well worth the 
hearing. 

At one time there was an impulse given to business 
even in Pooduck, and a brig was actually reared upon | 
the stocks. Great was the excitement every where in 
the village, but greatest of all, in the person of Old 
Zeke. It would seem as if the fire of his youth were 
renewed. He blew the smoke from his pipe with a 
brisker air, jerked his pantaloons twice as often, and 
even set his old tarpawling jauntingly upon his head. 
He would sit for hours upon a stick of timber, listening 
to the click-a-click of the workmen, as if the sound were 
the best of music, and so in fact it was to the old man, 
reviving the days of youth, and relieving the monotony 





of age. 
It was a great day whe: the “ Brig Lydia” was 








might; and then, he carried an eye, that took the soul 
out of the toughest seaman, that ever opened a pair of 
clam-shells. 

“Do sailors always have to open clams?” said 
Tommy D., who was on a visit from the country. We 
all laughed, and Zeke chucked him under the chin, and 
said—“ Yes, when he opens his lips. But, as I was 
saying, Cap’n Lee had a terrible eye, full and black as 
a squall; but then he had a true sailor heart, did’nt 
climb into the ship through the cabin winders, but come 


| regully up from the forecastle. 


Well, we'd been cruising about the West Ingy Islands, 
exchanging freight and-so-forth, and on our return vyge, 


|! somewhere in latitude—“‘Oh, never mind the latitude, 


nor longitude neither,” cried a dozen little shrill, sharp, 
eager voices, all in one breath. Well, well, we was 
somewhere in the Gulf-Stream. It was my watch on 
deck, and a pale young man, that went out for his health, 


launched—great was the throng of people, and great the | because he writ poetry, and sot up nights makin faces 
exultation of the Pooducker’s. Old Zeke shook his |) at the moon, came and stuck himself down astern of me. 
head when she stuck in her course to the sea; but! [ didn’t like it jeest right, for I was thinkin of Sukey 
when she reached it, his hurrah, thrice repeated, was | Bacon, and a nice gal she was. Howsomever, I tried 
loud and long. Then came the rigging. Zeke was as} to look civil, and said nothing. He had sat there about 
mueh on the alert, as if the property had been his own, || a half an hour, when I, tipping an eye all around the 
splicing ropes, uncoiling cables, and always joining the horizon, to keep a look-out for squalls, that are always 
workmen in every song whether in tune or out, for it | keepin the deuce to pay in them seas, I see a brisk 
would be a severe day when a sailor could’nt make his | light off to the nor-east. 

own tune, Well, the brig was rigged and went to sea,))  « What's the kick up off there,” says I, sposin it to 
and Old Zeke again renewed his rounds, from the ferry- |) he some craft a-fire. With that the young man run 
house to the fish-house, and thence to the ship-yard, | down, and up comes Cap'n Lee, his great eyes lookin 
where he would stand looking off upon the water with a} as if they was’nt never made to shut, no how.” 

sad and half vacant look. Then was the time fora!) “What have we here?” says he, seizing the speakin- 


story, and though OM Zeke would call us all sorte of), trumpet and puttin it to his mouth, as if he feared 


land-lubber_ names when we gathered about him, yet } nobody; for the thing was bearing down upon us, before 
there was always a twinkle of the eye, that showed it ja light wind, and we could see her spars, and sails, and 
pleased him. 


‘her light rigging in the midst of the flame. Soon as 
I must tell one of Old Zeke’s last stories, because it! 


she came in speakin distance, Cap’n Lee hailed her. 


was the one that made the deepest impression upon my | « Ship-a-hoy, Mr. Beelzebub; where are you from, 
mind ; first premising, that Zeke was a firm believer in |) where bound. and what's vour cargo?” ; 
: ‘ ) 





omens and presentiments, in mermaids and ghosts. As | 
to that, so were most of his hearers, very few indeed of | 
rest of a wild story by any unreasonable doubts as to its } 


us having become so unfortunately wise as to lose the 


verity. So, then, we were all able to listen with staring || 
eyes, “ goose flesh,” and hair crawling upon our heads. | 


My hair stood right on eend, and the strange sail 
came down upon us, and almost touched our stern. 
*Twas an awful sight. I must say she'd a ben a nice 
model for a ship, barrin the pattern was made by old 
Nick himself; but every thing was so trim and easy, and 
she lay down to the water so handsome, that I was sure 


OLD ZEKE’S YARN, | he must some time or other have been a sailor himself, 


I was mate in the trim ship Morgianna, Richard Lee, | to do the thing so handsomely. To be sure, where her 
commander. The Morgianna, was sa nice a craft as) hull touched the water, there was a terrible sizzlin. 
ever dipped the water, but a doomed ship from the very | Well, down she came along side, and, sure enough, we 
fwst. She was owned by old » as big a rascal as) could see Old Nick himself standing to the helm, like 
ever escaped the halter. He cheated the workmen out |) any Cap'n; and there, chained fast, with a red-hot 
of nigh about half their wages by his parlavering blarney, \ chain, stood old ——, the owner of the Morgianna. He 
and that too, after keeping them on half allowance of | gin us a terrible look as he went by, and lifted up both 
grog. No good would come of it, and so in truth she | hands in a way that was piteous to behold. But I really 
stuck when going off the stocks, which was saying as | believe his mouth was sewed up, or he would have 
plain as dumb thing could say, that she had’nt a long | spoke. 
eruise to ran. I was right loth to go in her, any way, | Cap'n Lee laid his hand, solem-like, upon my shoulder. 





but Richard Lee was to be Captain, and no sailor could , “ Zeke,” says he, “I believe Satan has got his due,” 
refuse to sail under him. He was as true as steel, and he took out the log-book, and sat down the circum- 
nobody ever knew him to flinch, let the case be what it | stance, and the latitude and longitude, day of the month, 
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VOICES OF 





HOME.---MAN. 








week, and hour of the night. Well, we had a rough) 


time of it after this, squalls and gales; 


k ‘ 
After a time, we got in, and the | 


two or three times. 
was dead. | 


first news we hearn was, that old } 
Cap'n Lee looked at me, and I looked at him. We, 
found out jeest the time the old sinner died, and sure | 
enough, ‘twas jeest the same hour and minnit that we | 


saw him off there, aboard that blazin craft, smokin with || i 
i} 


was blown off 








brimstone. 

So much for the story of Old Zeke. 
up and walked away, for the recital had wrought power- ! 
fully upon his own imagination, and we children stood | | 
huddled together with pale faces; and little Tommy D., || 
had grasped my arm so tightly, as to leave black and | 
blue spots for a long time afterwards. The rest of the | 
stories connected with the Morgianna, must be de ferred | 


The old man got | 


to another time. 


VOICES OF HOME. 


: | 
Original. | 
| 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. i| 


Vorcrs of home! ye are on the Seuation i 
Ye are sighing soft through the budding trees; 
Spring has come with a gentle reign, 

And ye are sounding o’er hill aud plain. 

From a far green valley, ye come, ye come! 
Speak to the wanderer, voices of home! 

Tell me of those I shall see no more, 

Of all I loved in the days of yore. 

List! from the bank where the violet lies, 
Where the honey-bee for his treasure flies— 





A voice of home! 
“The bowers thou hast twined are green and fair, 
Thickly the blossoms are clustering there, 
Wilt thou not come ? 
Sweet is the air with the breath of Spring, 
Birds are abroad on a glancing wing ; 
Each wild strain from their joyous throats, 
Like a bursting chorus of welcome notes, 
Recalls thee home!” 





— SS 


Voices of home! would ye bear me back 
To the scenes of my childhood’s sunny track ? | 
Would ye win me away from my chosen lot, 
To pleasures the gay world knoweth not? 
Tell me, oh! tell me, of that loved hearth, 
Where cluster the joys and hopes of earth. 
Speak of the home I shall see no more, | 
And of all I loved in the days of yore. 
Hark! from the stream as it murmurs by, 
In the sunlight making glad melody— 

A voice of old! 
“Green is the bank where thy young feet strayed, 
Cool is the air in the willow shade, 

And waves of gold 
Are flashing bright in the noontide ray, 
And music sounds where the fountains play ; 
Come! for the flowers and young birds are there, 
The clear stream flows and thy home is fair, 

As in days of old.” 


| 








Voices of home! do ye mock my prayer? 
Do the feet of my kindred still linger there? 
And she whose love like a holy star, 
Hath shone on my path in the world afar— 
Are the eyes still bright that upon me smiled, 
And prayeth she still for her absent child ? 
Brothers and sisters! oh! where are they, 
Have they pass’d like me from that home away? 
Again! as the wind the green leaves stirr’d, 
The wail of a mournful voice was heard— 
A household tone! 
‘*T swept alone through the empty halls, 
And waved the grass on the mouldering walls, 
And the dark hearth-stone: 
I moved the billow to mighty wrath, 
As a tall ship sped on its ocean path; 
And scattered the leaves from a pale white rose, 
As I passed o’er the graves where the dead repose, 
Alone! alone! 


Voices of home! ye are gone! ye are gone! 
Ye pass’d away in that last sad tone; 
Call me no more for the home is dark, 
Where I turn’d like a dove to its shelt’ring ark ; 
The flowers I nursed may in splendor vie, 
With the rainbow hues of the Summer sky— 
The joyful burst of the wild bird’s song, 
And the music of waters that glide along— 
Though all that is glorious, all that is fair, 
In the face of nature still dwelleth there, 
It is home no more ! 
For the golden links of affection’s chain, 
By death's dark angel are broke in twain, 
And the dream is o’er; 
Voices of home ! farewell, farewell ! 
Pass on in the midst of the loved to dwell; 
A sweeter voice to my loncly heart, 
Speaks of a home where kindred part, 
No more, no more. 


Original. 
MAN. 


FROM THE POLISH OF KROPINSK}. 


BY W. G. HOWARD. 


|| Tuey reared him a monument gorgeous, sublime, 


i seemed to defy the convulsions of time; 
And man thought that the terrible might of his hand, 
The invasions of change and decay could withstand ; 
| Then inflated with pride, he breathed the vain cry, 
Oh! how noble, how mighty, how CHAINLESS am I! 


At this moment, the clouds gathered darkly on high, 

And the red lightnings gleamed from the depths of the 
sky; 

The live thunder uttered its deep startling sound, 

The proud monument tottered and fell to the ground : 

Then terror’s black pinions o’ershadowed the man, 

(While the blood throagh his system more opendily ran;) 

And extorted the bitter, the penitent cry,— 

Oh! how little, how little, how titties am 1! 
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Original. 


THE ROSE OF PLORA. 


BY JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Ou, why has the rose o’ Plora gane, 
Frae her father’s ha’ at this eerie hour? 
Slowly and sadly, and a’ alane, 


To gaze on the Tweed from the Fairy’s bower, 


The stainless dew, like diamond beads, 
Is gemming her locks 0’ gowden sheen ; 
And the bonnie blue bell o’ the emerant meads, 
Is like the hue o’ her twa bricht e’en. 
And aye she looks on the swa’ing breast, 
O’ the chrystal Tweed as it rushes by ; 


‘And glints up to the starry west, 


Like a babe that seeks its mother’s eye. 


And sweet as the summer wind that sips 
The honey frae the clover rose ; 

Is the breath that comes frae her cherry lips, 
Through pearls as pure as mountain snows, 


A tinkling far on the air is heard, 

Like a thousand bells o’ silver sound ; 
And every flower on the mossy sward, 

Is bowing and waving its head around, 
While a rainbow spans the arch o’ nicht, 
In the mellow hues o’ the soft moonlight, 
Striped wi’ bars o’ changing dies, 

Like morn and eve commingling skies. 


Oh, weel kens young Phemie her lover is near, 
When sic sweet strains salute her ear ; 

A lover that bears nae stain o’ earth, 

That never yet sprang frae mortal birth, 

But was got in the realms o’ the sun and sea, 
Of the far far hame o’ the fay countrie. 

Now the owlet has left the auld grey oak ; 
An’ the raven his neuk in the mossy rock, 
And the lintie has left his whinny bush, 

To sing wi’ the lark and freckled thrush ; 
And the gled wi’ the dove is wheeling aboon 
The river's breast in the beams o’ the moon, 
And the bee wi his horn o’ drowsy sound, 

Is calling ilk fay to the greenwood’s ground ; 
To meet their king in the Fairy bower, 
Where he comes to grect his earthly flower. 


The spray on the river’s breast is belling 
Like molten drops o’ silver sheen ; 


And the strains o’ a thousand harps are swelling, 


From the viewless depths o’ a land unseen. 
Like wreaths of snow in the moonlight beaming, 
The waves are parting on every side ; 
As « youth arrayed in glory’s gleaming, 
Forth on a milkwhite steed doth ride. 


| On his brow is placed a coral crown, 
i| And a robe of leme around him glows ; 
And his skin is white as the thistle’s down, 
And his cheek is red as the rowan rose. 
And the licht o’ luve is in his e’e, 
And the sound o’ luve is on his tongue ; 
|| As fondly he clasps in fervency, 
The rose o’ Plora sweet and young. 


| Oh! bright and beauteous glowed each gem, 

In heaven’s cerulean diadem ; 

While the sickle moon it waxed amain, 

’Till the night looked like the day again, 

And the owl and the bat shrunk back dismayed, 
To the hoary oak and the gloomy shade, 

And the lark careered on his dappled wing, 
And high in the heaven’s arch did sing, 
Deeming it day, as the sprite and bride 

Sank for aye in the chrystal tide. 








| 


Note.—The authenticity of the above poem, our readers may 
| rely upon. “In the summer of 1830,” says our correspondent, 
| “along with the late John Mackay Wilson, author of ‘ Tales of 

the Border,’ I had the pleasure of enjoying the society of 
| the Ettrick Shepherd at his residence of Altrive Lake, for 
| nearly two days. In the course of our conversation, I expressed 

a desire that he would favor me with a small testimony of my 
| personal acquaintance with him, and hinting that it would be 
most agreeable in the form of a few poetical lines. ‘To this he 
| seemed averse, alleging as an excuse, ‘that it was not at a’ 
times that his muse would jingle.’ A young lady who was 
present, perceiving my disappointment, as a kind of palliative, 
told me that I was welcome to a copy of an original poem 
which the shepherd had contributed to her album. As a curi- 
| osity, I transeribed it, and which the poet kindly authenticated 


| with his autograph.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Original. 


THE PORTRAIT OF TWO SISTERS. 


Sweet sisters—blest the art that keeps 
The form of grace, the brow of snow, 

From Time’s dark wing, that coldly sweeps 
To blight those beauties while they glow ; 


| 

| 

{ 

anes 

| BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


But that which gives each charm its power, 

The heart sincere—the thought refin’d— 
| The love that soothes affliction’s hour— 
The calm and holy light of mind— 


| These ask no limner’s magic skill, 
i! Nor shrink at adverse fortune’s moan ; 
| Through fading years they flourish still— 


Sweet sisters, guard them as your own. 





The above lines were suggested on seeing the portrait of 
two beautiful sisters, the daughters of Robert Walsh, Esq. of 
Philadelphia, at the studio of Mr. Healy, in Paris, 


Paris, Dec. 1, 1840. 
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--*- TO THE EARTH. 





Original. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 





Hawwau, to Shiloh, brought her child, 
The beautiful, the pure ; 

The weary way he had beguil’d 
With many an artless lure, 

Yet now she nerv’d herself to part— 


Ah! woman’s strength is in her heart. 


Once and again she fondly press’d 
Her own, her cherish’d one ; 

With tearful eye, the babe she bless’d, 
And then she felt ’twas done ! 

He was the Lord’s! an off’ring fair, 

The mother joy’d to leave him there. 





Original. 
LOVE’S SEASONS. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Love hath its seasons like the year, 
As well defined as they ;— 
Its Spring is when, ’mid hope and fear, 
The heart first owns its potent sway ; 
And from the ice of apathy, 
Freed by the genial beam, 
Feels its warm fancies bright and free, 


Form into Love’s young glowing dream. 


Betrothal is Love’s summer tide, 
When all is green and gay, 

When not a cloud of doubt may hide 
The splendor or the warmth of day ; 


Then Love’s strong sun is high in Heaven, 


Intensely clear and bright, 
And in his glance new grace is given 


To Hope’s rich flow’rets bathed in light. 


Love’s Autumn comes with holy prayer, 
And mystic marriage ring, 

When hopes fulfilled may richly bear 
The fruits unknown to early spring ; 

And still while youth or health remain, 
Love’s harvest hour will last, 

Filled with calm joy or pleasing pain, 
And gratitude for blessings past. 


Love’s Winter comes, then snowy hairs 
Their crown of glory form, 

And at home’s shrine the heart prepares 
A refuge from life’s outer storm ; 

And Love’s pure atmosphere is bright 
Albeit its heat be less, 

And old affection in its light, 
Is happy in past happiness. 
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MOTHER'S OFFERING. 








Original. 
TO THE EARTH. 


BY F. Ss. JEWETT. 





Great handiwork of the Eternal God ! 

Where dost thou swing—or where is thine abode ? 
Away through realms unknown, ’mong sister spheres, 
On trackless void thy tireless being veers ; 

Yet as thou trav’lest o’er the fields of space, 

Marked is thy course, and measured is thy race. 

Borne swift and far, and plumed with wealth and fame, 
One source was thine—thine is a single aim ; 

And on rough rocks, low peering from thy breast, 

Thy age is notch’d—thy Maker’s might expressed. 


The same in ages past—the same to-day— 

No thrall can gird thee, and no change can sway; 
Save when in one great hour thou shalt expire, 

And worlds shall shrivel o’er thy funeral] pyre. 
Smiling and frowning with the season’s change, 

One garb is thine through thy revolving range ; 

The dust now wrought to strength, is wrought in vain; 
It falls to-morrow, and is dust again. 

No change—no change, save that in man we see— 
Thrones rise and totter—’tis the same to thee. 


Vast as thou seem’st, and mighty as thou art, 

Of great Creation thou art but a part— 

A little part; yet, when we view thy seas, 

Lifted by storms, or trembling in the breeze. 

Or rest the eye where cloud-girt mountains frown, 

Or, from their peaks, on bustling realms look down, 
We shrink within as silently we feel 

We there have view’d Creation’s broadest seal: 

But though with conscious weakness shrinks the soul, 
That soul shall live and feel when seasons cease to roll. 


Hartford, Con. 





Original. 
STANZAS. 


How soon they are faded, 
Those bright-tinted flowers! 
Though with fondest care shaded, 
In Beauty's gay bowers. 
Like the hopes we oft cherish, 
In youth’s sunny day, 
They spring up—to perish, 
They bloom—to decay. 





The wild-bird sings sweetly, 
While borne through the sky, 
Its Music, how fleetly 
’Tis whisper’d—to die. 
So the joys which rise gladly, 
To nourish the heart, 
Like echoes—fall sadly— 
Like echoes—depart. c. B 








“hair is hallowed to the fancy ! 
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Original. | 
! 
HAIR. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. | 


ied 
Harn is an eloquent emblem. It is the mother’s 
pride to dress her child’s rich locks; the lover's joy to | 
gaze on the hair-locket ‘of his mistress ; the mourner’s | 
despair to see the ringlet stir as if in mockery of death, | 
by the marble cheek of the departed. How the hue of 
From the “ glossy 
raven” to the “silver sable,” from the “ brown in the 
shadow, and gold in the sun,” to blonde and silken 
thread, there is a vocabulary of hues appealing to each 
memory. 

The beautiful economy of nature is signally displayed 
in the human hair. The most simple expedient in the 
animal frame, the meanest adjunct, as it were, to the 
figure, yet how effective ! 

“ Hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad : 
She, as a veil, down to the slender waist, 
Her unadorned tresses wore, 
Disheveled, but in wanton ringlets wav'd, | 
As the vine curls her tendrils, which implies 
Subjection, but He ig with gentle sway, 
And by her vielded, by him best received, 
Vielded with coy submission, lost pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 








In this passage, the blind bard of Paradise has inter: | 


preted the natural language of woman's hair before the | 
artifices of fashion had curtailed its natural grace. | 
Whoever has attentively perused one of the pictures of | 
the old masters, where a female figure is therein repre- 
sented, must have perceived, perhaps unconsciously, | 
that the long, flexible ringlets conveyed an impression | 
The short, tight curls of a | 
gindiatorial statue, on the contrary, give the idea of | 
self-command and unyielding will. There is a poetical | 


charm in the unshorn tresses of a beautiful woman, | 


to the mind of dependence. 


which Milton has not exaggerated. I have seldom | 
received a more sad conviction of the bitterness of pov- 
erty, than was conveyed by the story of a lovely girl in| 
one of the continental towns, who waa obliged to sell | 
her hair for bread. She was of humble parentage, 
but nature had adorned her head with the rarest perfec: | 
tion, Her luxuriant and glowing ringlets, constituted | 
the pride of her heart. She rejoiced in this distinction | 
ws the redeeming point of her destiny. Often would a | 
blush of pleasure suffuse her cheek as she caught a| 
stranger's eye regarding them admiringly, when at her | 
lowly toil, The homeliness of her gait, the poverty of 
her condition, were relieved by this native adornment. 
It is wonderful to what slight tokens the self-respect of | 


poor mortals will cling, and how the very maintenance | 
of virtue often depends upon some frail association. | 
A strain of music, glimpses of a remeggbered counte- | 
nance, a dream, a word, will often annihilate a vile | 
intention, or unseal the fountain of the heart. 
tree in England drew teare from an Eastern wanderer, | 
avd the native wisdom of Jeame Deans led her to make 


H 


| snows of time. 


iis worn. 


A palin- | 


IR. 


| And thus to the simple-hearted maiden her rich and 
| flowing hair was a crown of glory—the only cireum- 
stance that elevated her in her own estimation. And 
| when the iron necessity of want came upon her, and 
she was a homeless orphan—when every thing had been 
parted with, and all appeals to compassion had failed, 
the spirit of the poor creature yielded to hunger, and 


Before this sacrifice, she had _ re- 


she sold her hair. 
sisted, with the heroism of innocence, the temptation to 
But when the 
wants of nature were appeased, and she went forth 





purchase food at the expense of honor. 


| shorn of her cherished ornament, the consciousness of 
her loss induced despair, and she resigned herself hope- 
lessly to a career of infamy. 

Abundant hair is said to be indicative of strength, and 
fine hair, of susceptibility. In the hair are written the 
It falls away from the head of 
The bright 
lot of childhood is traced in its golden threads, the free 


stern lessons of life. 
sickness, and the brows of the thoughtful. 





buoyancy of youth is waked by its wild luxuriance; the 
| throe of anguish, the touch of age, entwine it with a silver 
| tissue 5 and intensity of spirit will there anticipate the 
The hair of Columbus was white at 
‘thirty; and before that period, Shelley’s dark waving 


‘curls were dashed with snow. In the account of the 


execution of the unfortunate Mary, the last touch of 


pathos is given to the scene when it is stated that as 
the executioner held up the severed head, it was per- 
| ceived that the auburn locks were thickly strewed with 
| grey. 

Associations of sentiment attach strongly to the hair. 
Around it is wreathed the laurel garland of fame. Amid 
it tremble the flowers of a bridal. The Andalusian 
women always wear roses in their glossy black hair. 
The barbarous practice of scalping doubtless originated 
in a savage idea of desecrating the temple of the soul, 
as well as of gathering trophies of victory. The head 
is shaven by the monks in token of humility, and the 
stationary civilization of the Chinese is indicated by no 
custom more strikingly than that of wearing only a 
single forelock, the very acme of the unpicturesque. 
There were few more characteristic indications of a 





highly artificial state of society than the absurd style of 
| dressing the head once so fashionable. Even at the 
| present day, no part of female costume betrays indivi- 
| dual taste more clearly than the style in which the hair 
i To tear the hair is a true expression of 
despair, and the patriarchal ceremony of scattering 
jashes on the head, was the deepest sign of sorrow. 
How much the desolate grandeur of the scene on the 
‘heath, in Lear, is augmented by his “ white flakes” 
‘that “challenge pity,” and what a picture we have of 


| Bassanio’s love, when he saye— 
“Her sunny locks 
| Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 
Which makes her seat at Belmont, Colchos strand, 
} And many Jasons come in quest of her.” 


| The women at the siege of Messina, wrought their 
j hair into bow-strings for the archers, and on a similar 


her firat visit to the Duke of Argyle, arrayed in a plaid, | eceasion im the Spanish wars, the females of a small 
knowing his honor's heart would warm to the tartan.”, garrison bound their hair wader the chin, to appear like 
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WOMAN'S LOVE.--THE SABBATH BELL. 
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Original. 
WOMAN'S LOVE. 


beard, and arranging themselves on the ramparts, in- | 
duced the enemy to surrender. 

Sampson’s hair was singularly associated with his 
misfortunes, and the abundant locks of Absalom wrought 
the downfall of his pride. It is often a neytoentrap|) Lover, in the heart of woman, is a paradox, a strange 


| 
| BY MRS. EMELINE 8S. SMITH. 
the affections. The hair speaks the heart. Laura’s l compound of contrarieties—a bright and beautiful hope, 





flying tresses haunted Petrarch’s fancy: overshadowed by anxiety and fear—a sweet and thril- 
“ Qual Ninfa in fonti, in selve, mai qual Dea | ling delight, troubled by the keenest sorrow. It is a 


eee Pa areae ee ; plant that springs up and attains perfection instanta- 


It is the surviving memorial of our physical existence : neously, yet are its roots so deeply ie hied tn dem 


: . . | . ‘ 
“ There seems a love in hair, though it be dead— | soil which nurtures it, that no blast of adversity can 
It is the gentlest, vet the strongest thread a 4 A . . 
Of our frail plant—a blossom from the tree, | disfigure its foliage ; no storms of passion mar its endu- 
Surviving the proud trunk ; as if it said, ring beauty. It 1s a flower of the brightest hues and 
Patience and gentleness is power. In me - 5 ‘ 
| sweetest fragrance, which bursts into full and perfect 


Behold affectionate eternity.” 
D'Israeli paints Contarini Fleming, the creature of | loveliness at the very instant of budding! Its brilliant 
: we tet ae, |, coloring never fades—its grateful perfume never passes 
passion, after his wife’s death, as clipping off her long i ‘ ite bleed 3} sa hl 
tresses, twining them about his neck, and springing || away, and while a ite  blooc 7” werm within Ge 
from &@ precipice. Miss Porter makcs Helen Mar| heart that cherishes it, that flower is never known to 
embroider into the banner of Wallace, the ensanguined | change - Its early eo aie Hope and Happines * 
|| may pass away for ever—life may grow dark with 


hair of his murdered Marion. Goldsmith’s coffin was i : = 8 “ 
: oe ae i , | despair—Poverty, Pain, and Sorrow, may come and 
opened to obtain some of his hair for a fair admirer, and | 4 Pe Perego . a Z 
; aa . : | shed their blighting influence around it, still it remains 
there is a striking anecdote of a man who was prevented | 3 ens 
i ath ae jj unchanged. The cold breath of indifference and 
from declaring love to his friend’s betrothed, by recog- || S : . et 
ae 3 “os. || neglect may be the only airs that fan it, still it does not 
nizing on the hand he had clasped, a ring, containing | * . 7 ; : 
, - i wi ; . | Wither. The rude foot of insult and oppression may 
the hair of his rival. With what a pathetic expressive- j) . amg . 
nile dicks Chk “Staak * Gdns || seek to destroy it, by trampling it to the earth, but it 
| will rise again in its purity, and the wrongs it suffers be 


Beatrice. ‘“ Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot ; ay, that does well. } 
And yours, I see, iscoming down. How often | 
Have we done this for one another ! and now 


forgotten, in the remembrance of earlier years, and the 
soft and serene loveliness of its spring time will again 
return in its freshness, and bloom. It is a beautiful 
mystery. Who can comprehend it? 


{ 
' 


We shall not do it any more. My hood! 
We are quite ready. Well, ‘tis very well.” 


———————or 


The dialogue between King John and Constance, is | 


very significant :— I THE SABBATH BELL. 


King Philip. “ Bind up those tresses. Oh, what love I note 
n the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where, but by chance, a silver dross hath fallen, 
Even to that dross ten thousand wiry friends | 


Original. 








| ’ 
| BY JOHN M'CABE. 
' 


'Tis sweet to hear the Sabbath bell, 


Do glue themselves in sociable grief ; : ; 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, {| Whose soft and silvery chime 
Sticking together in calamity.” i Breaks on the ear with fall and swell, 


Constance. “ To England, if you will.” ! Wafting our thoughts from time. 
King Philip. “ Bind up your hairs.” ij I love to hear its mellow strain, 


Constance. “ Yes, that I will, and wherefore will I do it? Come floating up the dell ; 





o » » ; eri i ’ . 
xora them from their bonds; ad cred aloud While wending to that sacred fane 
As they have given these hairs their liberty ! {} Where chimes the Sabbath bell. 
But now | envy at their liberty, H 
And will again commit them to their bonds, i How memory mingles with that peal ! 
Because my poor child is a prisoner.” Sow Louis of other years ! 
SSS ! How sad the thoughts, that, pensive, steal 
Hartt hath so vast a prevalence ever the human Along my trickling tears! 
mind, that there is scarcely any thing too strange or too | Thoughts, mournful to my bosom lone, 
strong to be asserted of it. The story of the miser, | Yet those I would not quell ; 
who, from long accustoming to cheat others, came at For, soothing to my grief, that tone 
last to cheat himself, and with great delight and Of thine, sweet Sabbath bell. 
triumph, picked his own pocket of a guinea, to convey to A few years more—the winds, so bland, 
his hoard, is not impossible or improbable. In like | Will bid the young flowers wave ; 
manner it fares with the practisers of deceit, who, from | Which, oh! perhaps some soft sweet hand, 
having long deceived their acquaintance, gain, at last, a! Will plant around my grave! 
power of deceiving themselves, and acquire that very | I'll miss thy dear, familiar voice, 
opinion, however false, of their own abilities, excellen- | Which, ah! so oft could tell 
cles, and virtues, into which they have, for years, per, My heart, though tempest-tost, “ rejoice,"”"— 





haps, endeavored to betray their neighbors. Thou dear, dear Sabbath bell! 
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. THE POETRY WRITTEN BY L. E, L.—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY ASAHEL ABBOT. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


But now the wind goes wailing 
O’er the dark and trackless deep, 
; j And I know your grief, sweet Mother, 
Though I only hear you weep. 
My Father’s ship will come, Mother, 
In safety o’er the main ; 
When the grapes are dy’d with purple 
He will be back again. 


THIRD VERSE. 


a4 
J The buds were but in blossom 
J 4 When he bade me watch therm grow, 
And now the large leaves, Mother, 
Conceal their crimson glow. 
He'll bring us shells and sea-weed, 
And birds of shining wing ; 
But what are these, dear Mother ? 


| a It is himself he'll bring. 


re 


FOURTH VERSE. 


Our beautiful Madonna 
Will mark how you have wept, 

The pray’rs of early morning, 
The vigils you have kept: 

She will guide the stately vessel, 
Though the sea be dark and drear ; 

Another week of sunshine, 

And Father will be here. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Lire anv Lano or Borns, by Allan Cunningham: J. & H. G. 
Langley.—Various biographies of Burns have been given to the 
public, but we have ever considered them principally compila- 
tions, written more with a view to the trade of book-making, 
than from a love and sound knowledge of their subject. To be 
sure, Currie’s biography is an elaborate work, and was under- 
taken from the laudable motive of benefitting the wife and 
children of the neglected bard, but however generous and 
praiseworthy his intentions, however elegant and correct his 
composition, still, a congeniality of poetical temperament is 
wanting in all its pages. Lockhart has proved himself, in many 
respects, competent to the task, but frequently displays a 
carelessness in research, and an ignorance of the domestic 
character of the poct. But, Allan Cunningham, “ honest Allan,” 
has sprung from the peasantry of Scotland. Like Burns, he has 
partaken of their loves, hopes, joys, and sorrows. He has 
looked upon the subject of his memoir, has lived in terms of 
intimacy with his family, and it may be truly said, that the 
“ mantle of Burns has fallen upon him ;” thus naturally qualified, 
he has produced the best biography of the poet which has yet 
appeared. In his labor he has been assisted by the accomplished 
bard of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” who has contributed several 
original communications, while the powerful writer, Carlyle, 
has given an admirable essay on the writings and genius of the 
poet. Such names are a strong proof of the excellence of the 
work, and warrant us in calling it the most authentic record 


and elucidation of the private and poetical character of Buras, | 


that we have ever perused. 


Tue Qvuaproone: Harper & Brothers.—An exciting and 
well told tale, the best which has yet come from the pen of this 
author. There is one female character in it, that of Azélie, 
unsurpassed in its execution by any living author, if we may, 
perhaps, except the dramatic heroines of Knowles, a being of 
beauty and love, almost too fine for this every-day existence. 
To be sure, she is the creature of fancy, invested with the 
poetry of romance, and occasionally bordering upon incongruity, 
yet #o beautifully hos the author drawn her, so deeply has he 


interested us in her fate, that we forget this fault and regard her |) 
only with admiration. The other female characters bear the 


coloring of a skilful artist, especially that of Ozma, although 
it is but in many respects a counterpart of a former one 
in our author's writings. The male actors of the scene, are 
all too wild and extravagant in their natures and operation, and 
placed in circumstances so unnatural, that we are compelled to 
condemn the author for descending to such exaggeration, when 
he is #0 capable to the execution of better things, This, with 
an occasional inattention to the principles of composition, are 
the only faults to be found, and we point them out thus candidly, 
hecause we admire the genius and honor the ability of Professor 
Ingreham. He is yet a young writer, a wide field is before him, 
and if we opine not too greatly, he is destined to become one of 
the most popular novelists of America. 


Conse ov Leow: Harper & Brothers.—-This will prove a most 


acceptable book to the lovers of James’ writings, and where is 
the romance reader that is not. To say that it is equal to the 
generality of his former productions, would be untrue, as it so 
evidently bears the marks of book-making, displaying a hasti- 
ness of style and a deficiency of originality in the characters, 
that did we not know that the author was capable of thejhighest 
efforts of excellence, we would be inclined to pronounce it as 
the production of only a middling writer. From what the fault 
arises, is too apparent—his popularity is a guarantee for the 
success of whatever he may produce, and consequently he finds 
his interest in the fertility of hia pen, without considering his 
reputation. Nevertheless, he always writes as no other living 
novelist can, a vigor, freshness, and reality appearing in all he 
touches, and ever combining some particular epoch in history 
with his plots, thereby rendering his writings as usefully 


instructive as they are delightfully amusing. We can truly say, | 


that Corse de Leon will amply repay perusal. 


| Srortes ror Younc Propre, by Miss Sedgwick: Harper 
| & Brothers.—This is another delightful little volume of moral 
stories, intended for the instruction and improvement of the 
young generation. Austere doctrines or prejudiced opinions 
are never to be found in the writings of this lady, as in those of 
Hannah Moore ‘and some other authoresses. The inculcation of 
| pure precepts, and the advancement of truth, morality, and 
religion, through the medium of a fascinating story, without 
regard to creed or sect, are what Miss Sedgwick invariably aims 
| at, and that she is successful, the best proof is to be found in 
| the extensive circulation of her works. : 


Lire anp ApveNTUREs oF Bruce, THE AfRICAN TRAVELLER : 
Harper & Brothers.—The name of Bruce is one of high stand- 
ing in the annals of Scotland, both for heroic and adventurous 
|| achievements—tirst, in the hero of Bannockburn, and second, 

in the intrepid explorer of Abyssinia and the sources of the 
Nile. All the essence of the large work is judiciously con- 
densed in the present volume, which will be found fraught with 
interest and information. 


Comer’s Tour in THe Unirep Srates: Carey & Hart.— 
| If we may except De Tocqueville's Democracy, this is the most 
| sound and able exposition of America and her institutions, 

which has ever proceeded from the pen of any foreign traveller. 
| Mr. Combe writes from his own impressions of men and manners, 
} biased by no national or political feelings, the spirit of 
i philanthrophy pervades his pages, while truth, by him, is never 
| forgotten. One, and indeed the most prominent feature in the 
‘work is his strenuous advocacy in the cause of phrenology, 
amounting to a feeling bordering almost upon enthusiasm, a 
science which he wishes to be inculcated and applied practically 
| in regulating the elements of society. Though we do not agree 
| with him in this philosophy, we however honor the talent and 
assiduity which he so sincerely exerts in its cause, and recom- 
mend these volumes as deserving of a place in every library. 





Snort Patent Sermons, by Dow, Jr.: Laurence Labree.— 
In a former number, we expressed our favorable opinion of 
these productions, which have lately appeared in the Sunday 
| Mercury—and a continuation of them Jas since increased, if 
that were possible, our high esteem for the talent which is dis- 
played in every passage of them by their author. Persons 
who are unacquainted with the nature of these sermons, 
|| from their singular title, might be induced to believe that they 
| had fer their aim, the ridicule of religion, but we can assure 
| them that there is not a line but which savors of the purest 
doctrine and the soundest maxims, fit to be perused by the 
most fastidious of any sect or creed, without causing a feeling 
of repugnance in the heart, or » blush of shame on the cheek, of 
| the most delicate—while the quaint, racy, and original phraseo- 
logy which the author employs, is unsurpassed by any past or 
| present writer. They are now publishing in successive num- 
| bers, so that they will make a couple of handsome volumes 
| when completed. Sincerely do we advise every lover of chaste 
humor to become a possessor of them. 


Patapsco, anp oTHER Poems, by Charles Soran: LL. W. 
Ransom.—The author of there poems possesses a natural and 
easy taste in composition, writing apparently from no studied 
_ rules, but guided solely from the impulse of feeling. We can 
safely reccommend them as infinitely superior to the general 
mass of such productions, which daily inundate the market. 


Canteton: Lea & Blanchard.—The main incidents of this 
novel are founded upon the Revolutionary war, and are 
certainly handled in a masterly manner. If this is the author's 
| first attempt, we have a right to expect much from his future 
efforts. 


Vorce ro tue Mararep, by John Walter Austin: J. & H. 
G. Langley.—The author deserves the gratitude of his country 
for his excellent publication. It is a work which should find a 
place in every household. Many of its precepts are worthy of 
being “ graven in letters of gold.” 
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THEATRICALS. 


THEATRICALS 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


" 
Tue Drama is still below par—almost at any discuunt. The i Tue Deatu oF THE LATE Presipent.—General Harrison, 


opera of Zampa, by Herold, has been brought forward at the || 
Park by the principal singers lately attached to the National. | 
As a musical composition, it is very unequal—at times startling 
you with its grandeur, at others relapsing into common- place || 


the patriot, the soldier, and the statesman, has paid the debt of 


I | nature. Called from his home by the universal acclamation of 
| a people, (whither he had retired after fighting the battles of his 


| country, like Cincinnatus of the Roman world,) to wield the 


strains. The character of the Brigand, by Mr. Manvers, was ill | helm in the council, as he did the sword in the field. A 


adapted to his musical talents, to say nothing of his acting. He || || grateful nation had placed him on the highest pinnacle of honor 
appeared to be striving to do something which he was conscious | | and entwined the wreath of affection around his aged brows, 
he was jncapable of, imparting to the spectator a feeling of || when the angel of death came upon him, and he was gathered, 
painful anxiety for the result. Mr. Seguin was bold enough in } in the fulness of years and virtue, to another and a better world. 
the Lieutenant, and that is all we can say of his performance. The words of a modern author in describing the character of a 
Mrs. Seguin, who sustained the heroine, like Mr. Manvers, | good and wise man, are truly applicable to our departed father. 
aimed at what she was not equal to. What is a great fault in || « No human being ever wore his faculties so meek, or performed 
this lady, and one too much the case in all singers, we can || great works with less consciousness of their greatness—his was 
hardly comprehend a word of what she utters, from her | 9 mighty spirit, unheedful of his might, and guided only by a 
indistinct enunciation, a fault which cannot, (if it can,) be too || patriotic love of his country’s welfare. In another age, he 
speedily amended. Miss Poole did the little she had to do, i will stand forth in the formost rank g the ter spirits of 
charmingly; in our estimation, her performance was the gem | hie century ; and be admitted to a place among the chosen of 
of the opera, and the applause she received was deservedly | | all centuries. His deeds, the memory of what he did and was, 
merited. The chorusses, by far the most efficient part of the | ‘| will rise afar off, like a towering land-mark in the solitude of 
music, were ably executed. At the Bowery, Mr. Hamblin ! the past, when distance shall have dwarfed into invisibility the 
has commenced his summer campaign, with an excellent | jesser people that encompassed him and hid him from the near 
dramatic and equestrian company, and tokens of his success || beholder.” Peace to his ashes—honor to his name! 

have been given in highly respectable and numerous audiences. | 

Wat Tyler, and the romantic spectacle of Ivanhoe, most || New Votume.—In an improved garb, fashioned expressly for 
splendidly produced, have heen the leading features—the former | | the “ Ladies’ Companion,” appears the present number, commen- 
introducing the manager in a new melo-dramatic character. || cing the fifteenth volume; the work having now been in exis- 
The part of Effie by Mrs. Anderson, from the Boston theatres, tence for seven successive years, the greatest part of which has 
was well performed ; it is one of no great excellence, and conse- || embraced a period, unprecedented in the annals of our Constitu- 
quently a fitting opportunity was not afforded for a develope- || tion, for a prostration of business, and consequently most unpro- 
ment of her powers; but, in the part of Rebecca, she at once pitious to the cause of letters. To say that we have not been ma- 
established herself a mistress of her profession, and will prove H terially affected by such a fortuity, would be a vain boast, and an 
a valuable acquisition to the theatre. Mr. Barry played with '| unfounded assertion ; yet, nevertheless, we have found warm 





force and feeling, effecting more for the character than it | 
deserved. But the most attractive of the entertainments, was 
the performance of the Swiss Brothers, a more delightful 
exhibition has never yet been presented in America, nor one 
better calculated to refine and improve the mind, displaying the 
most eminent models of ancient statuary, with a classical 
fidelity that leaves an impression almost equal to the beholding 
of the originals. No artist should neglect viewing them, and 
every parent would find his benefit in permitting his offspring 
to look upon these beautiful tableaux. They will excite a 
curiosity in the youthful mind, which wiil lead it to an inquiry 
calculated to lay open some of the most valuable stores of 
knowledge. At the Olympic, burlesque reigns supreme, and 
attracts full houses. The Chatham declines in neither, popula- 
rity nor profit. Mr. Burton, of Philadelphia, has opened the 
National Opera House with the Naiad Queen, a drama com- 
bining all that is magnificent in spectacle—while the Franklin, 
now styled Little Drury, has fallen into the hands of Messieurs 
Hield and Gann, who have brought together a useful and 
talented company. 


Native Actors aBroap.—Mr. Oxley, the young American 
Tragedian, we are happy to learn from the Jamaica journals, 
has created quite a sensation by his admirable performance of 
Hamlet. From a long and elaborate article in the Kingston 
Daily Journal we extract the following—“ As a performance we 
consider it the best ever presented toa Kingston audience. His 
walk, his entire self-possession, his commanding and truly cha- 
racteristic appearance, his graceful and classic attitudes, com- 
manded the admiration and elicited the unbounded applause of 
the assembled multitude. Mr. Oxley’s conception and reading 
of the part were faultless. He certainly differs from Macready, 
Kemble, Vandenhoff, or Charles Kean, preserving the happy 
medium between the methodical, and somewhat prosing style 
of the three first, and extreme fervor and impetuosity of the 
latter, and the ‘applauding that did applaud again’ when the 
curtain fell, must have convinced Mr. Oxley that his standing is 
already appreciated, and that he will ever find our countrymen 
ready to greet him most warmly, both as an actor and a man.” 





| and willing hearts who have enabled us steadily to progress in 


| our duties, and ultimately to achieve the proudest wish of our 
being, the establishing a journal of the highest literary charac- 


ter. At the commencement of the “Companion,” the periodical 
press of America was entirely composed of publications which 
laid little or no claim to originality, being principally selections 
from foreign journals, while a fastidious censorship was care- 
fully exerted against the efforts of our native writers, as if 
literary genius were incompatible with the American character. 
To be sure, a few bold and original spirits had wou for them- 
selves a high reputation, but singular to say, they had first to 
secure for their writings the stamp of foreign favor, before they 
were accepted by their countrymen. To reward literary labor, 
was an act comparatively unknown or seldom thought of in 
America, and the author who gave his time and talent to such 
a profession, was obliged to publish at his own risk, and find 
his reward in the jealous and niggardly praises of a few. 
Under this state of affairs, it was not, therefore, to be expected 
that men of genius would employ their faculties in a cause so 
hopeless, and especially in periodical composition, where they 
were only tolerated, and ever considered secondary to their 
foreign brethren—lhence, to a great extent, the weak and 
unhealthy state of our Magazine literature. With this convic- 
tion, and a desire to cherish the latent genius of our country, 
we were first prompted to the publication of the “‘ Companion,” 
and how far our efforts have been crowned with success, the 
support of the public is the best criterion, while with honest 
pride we may aver that the establishing of our Magazine has 
created a total revolution in our periodical press, and advanced 
it to a standard of excellence, commensurate with that of any 
country. But for the pages of the “Companion,” many of our 
most popular writers would have been left to wither in obscurity 
“and waste their sweetaess on the desert air.” But, by cheer- 
fully receiving their contributions, kindly advising, and liberally 
remunerating their efforts, we have succeeded in bringing 
forward a host of writers that now can challenge competition 
with the most distinguished of the European press. For a 
proof of this, we need only refer our readers to our early num- 
bers, where they will find that most of the American authors 
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who now enjoy a high renown, there made their first essays and || THe Apotzo Association.—The exhibition of this year con- 
acquired the first basis of their reputation. Our example was || tains many works of excellence, and is, in every respect, equal 
speedily followed by many contemporaries, and although we || to its predecessors; nevertheless, there is much room for 
rather rejoice at, than deprecate their doing so, since it has i improvement, many of the pictures being altogether unworthy 
proved so beneficial to the character of our country, yet we || of gracing the walls of an association which has for its 
boldly claim the honor of having been the first who extended || object “ the cultivation and diffusion of correct taste in the 
the hand of encouragement to native genius. Nor have our H Fine Arts.” We are aware that perfection is not to be found 
exertions been wanting in securing the services of many of the H in any thing, and least of all perhaps, in the art of painting. 
most popular English writers, at an expense which nothing but || Like the true poet, the painter must have originality of inven- 
a desire to sustain the exalted character of the “Companion” || tion, working from inspiration and not guided or trammelled 
at home and abroad, and a love for the fosterage of genius could | by rule or custom. There is no praise to be bestowed upon 
have induced us to encounter. An enumeration of a few of the || him who aims at nothing but being a copyist, and this is too 
names of those who have adorned our pages, will best evince || much the case with our American painters. They do not think 
this fact—Longfellow, Ingraham, Simms, Thomas, Neal, Her- ; for themse)}ves, they work under the feeling that nothing can 
bert, Mellen, Sargent, Benjamin, Daniels, Woodworth, Morris, I be correct unless it is marked by a style of some foreign master, 
Tuckerman, Street, Dawes, Pike, Hamilton, Mackenzie, of Eng and as long as this feeling prevails, the artists of our country will 
land, with Mesdames Sigourney, Embury, Ellet, Seba Smith, | never win for themselves that station among the Fine Arts which 


S.C. Hall, of England, Hofland, of England, Browne, of England, i 
Stephens, Osgood, etc., etc., etc., a list that no other Magazine |, | 
can present, and which stamps the “Companion” with the | 
impress of excellence. Whilst it has ever been our study to | 
render the literary portion of the work its prominent feature, || 
we beg to call the attention of the community to the engravings || 
which monthly adorn our pages, unsurpassed in execution by || 
any similar periodical, and at the same time to claim respect i 
for having been the first who introduced original engravings | 
in a monthly publication. “In olden times,” worn out plates i 
of Annuals and other works, were deemed sufficient for the | 
pages of a Magazine, and vaunted of as superior embellishments. |) 
To retrieve this stain upon the general character of Magazine || 
illustrations, we resolved to hazard the experiment in furnish- |) 
ing original engravings, executed expressly for the “ Compan- | 
ion.” The result proved successful, laudation and reward from | 
every quarter were bestowed upon us, ’till now we can challenge || 
comparison with, if not superiority over the majority of the | 
most expensive pictorial Annuals. Of the musical department || 
of the werk, it is conceded on all hands to be the most judicious |, 
and tasteful of that science which appears in any publication, i 
while no other art, science, or adornment, congenial with the 
character of the work, will by us, be neglected in consequence || 
of the expense attendant upon its procurement. These explana- i 
tory remarks we consider as appropriate, at the commencement | 
of a néw volume, inasmuch as many individuals who are anxious 
to encourage the genius of their native country, may be im- 
pressed with the claims the “ Ladies’ Companion,” has upon | 
their consideration and support. 
Deatu op Riewann Havertown, Ese.—lIt ie with the most | 
painful feelings that we record the demise of Richard Haughton, | 
Esq., editor and proprietor of the Boston Atlas, one of the most 
unflinching advocates in the cause of our present political | 
administration. For many months part he had been laboring | 
under a broken constitution, greatly ~ by his assiduons | 
devotion to the interests of his party, and at length, by the | 
advice of his friends, was on the eve of departing in the Acadia | 4 
Europe, on Saturday, the 17th. ultimo, in the hope that a 
change of climate would restore him to his former state of | 


health, whea he was struck with apoplexy, and in a few hours | 


breathed Wis last. “His age was but forty-two, and few men 
have devoted themselves with more zeal and jadgment to our | i 
political revolution, than he—few men could have attracted to I 


him the same number of zealous friends—few will be more | 
it is a most impressive admonition | i} 
of the uncertainty of human hopes, and of the wisdom that |) 


lwmented in their death. 


would teach us to be always ready.” 


|| than our own for the student? 


they are so anxious to attain. When we hear individuals talk of 
| Italian subjects, skies, etc., as being the only proper objects for. 
the pencil of the artist, we ever regard them as speaking about 
what they do not know, and consider their language only that of 
cant and ignorance. What country can boast of richer material 
Where are there sunnier skies, 
or lovelier lakes, loftier mountains, grander forests, or nobler 
rivers? Why, they seem formed for the very nurture of the 
poet and the painter, and he is no son of genius who seeks for 
perfection in his art in other lands. We do not deny that 
much information and many useful kints may be acquired in 
perusing the works of the great masters, but let our artists 
depend first upon their own exertions for a name at home, before 
they seek for instruction in continental study. America has 
given to the modern world, some of the finest painters—witness 
West, Copley, Stuart, Allston, and others, all of whom evinced 
their talent first in their native laud before they sought a repu- 
tation in a foreign one. We make these remarks in a general 
sense for the benefit of the art—as a false taste arising from a 
mistaken love for foreign painters, seems predominant among 
the works now exhibiting in the Apollo Association. Many of the 
artists are capable of the highest achievements, but altogether 
obscure their beauties by a servile imitation of the foreign school. 


To Posrmasters.—We regret at all times to express our cen- 
sure at a dereliction of duty in our Post Office department. Of 


| late, however, we have received innumerable complaints from 


various quarters respecting an inattention in the delivery of the 


| ‘Companion,’ and even when delivered, that the numbers had been 


previously opened and perused, and in many cases, disgracefully 
mutilated, such as by extracting the plates and portions of the 
Magazine. We have refrained in noticing these injurious inno- 
vations upon our interests, until a recent act of this character 
has been so palpably forced upon our attention, that we are 
obliged to wave all leniency and mention the circumstance. An 
esteemed contributor in one of the Southern States, after an unu- 
sual delay, received the March number, torn and completely unfit 
|| for use, the engraving extracted, and every evidence of its 
| having been perused. He accordingly informed us of the abuse 
of his property, and requested that we should forward a fresh 
number ; his wish was complied with, but on its receipt to his as- 
| tonishment and chagrin, he found the same disgraceful outrage 
had again been perpetrated. A repetition of this conduct has 
even extended to a third number, so that there appears to be no 
| protection from the petty peculator. This is only one of the 
many outrages which daily come under our notice, and how to 
remedy the evil we know not; we hope, however, this notice 
will induce the postmasters to exert a stricter surveillance 


To Deviwqver? Sunscarmers.—As we find courtesy is alto- | over their establishments, as with them alowe must rest the evil. 


gether disregarded by certain tmdividnals in arrears to the | 
“ Companion,” we beg to assure them that unless our demands | 
are liquidated, we shall resort to the severe but just 

of giving their names to the world, om the covsr of the 
magazine. Our terms are so very liberal, that no one who is 
anxious to be honest, would seck to deprive us of our hard- 
earned dues. 


Feta beg to call the attention of our readers to the beautiful 
in the present number from the pen of the late James 
Hers, better known as the Ettrick Shepherd, and now for the 
first time published. It is characterized by all that wildness of 
imagination and felicitous expression for which his muse was 
so peculiar. 
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